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Transportation Meeting 
Draws More Than 250 
Engineers to Toronto 


Technical Sessions Include Interesting Papers on UNIFORM STATE ROAD 


Vital Subjects; Visits Are Made to 
_ Local Plants 


Toronto, Canada, Oct, 5.—Although somewhat dimin-| 
ished in numbers from the attendance at the last transporta- 
tion meeting held in this city three years ago, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers mustered a delegation of more than 


‘Dealer Stocks of New Cars Shrunk 
6% in Sept.; Lowest Since Jan. 1 


Still Further Reduction Seen in Current Month As 
Sales Continue to Exceed Production 


LAWS DISCUSSED AT ————— 


New York, Oct. 5.—New passenger cars in the hands of 

LAW CONFERENCE dealers in the United States or en route from the factories 

approximated 175,000 as of October 1, the lowest point in 

inventories reached since January 1 last, when stocks were 
estimated at 163,100 units. 

Stocks at the beginning of this 


Washington, Oct. 5.—The Na- 
tional Conference of Commisioners 
on Uniform State Laws began a 








250 members at Tuesday night’ s banquet at the Royal York 


Hotel. 

A distinguished gathering of 
Canadian and American engineer- 
ing talent was in evidence at the 
head table, with A. N. Bentley, 
chairman of the Canadian section 


in the chair, and T. A. Russell, 
president of Willys-Overland of 
Toronto, as toastmaster. The prin- 


cipal speaker of the evening was 
the Hon. H. H. Stevens, minister of 
trade and commerce for Canada, 
who spoke on transportation and 
commerce. 

Wednesday's session opened this 
morning, under the chairman- 
ship of T. L. Preble, S. P. A. Truck 


Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
convened by R. H. Combs, first 
chairman, Canadian section. Two)! 


papers were read, “Control of Mo- | 
tor-Vehicle Transport Operations,” 


by F. I. Hardy, Boston, and “Selling | 


Motor-Truck Transportation” by R. 
D. King, Metropolitan Distributors, 
Inc.. of New York city. 


At the luncheon session, under | 


the chairmanship of L, V. Newton, 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, Chicago, “Eco- 
nomies of Oil Reclamation” were 
discussed by G. T. Hook, Commer- 


cial Car Journal, and R. A. L. 
Bogan, Greyhound Corporation, 
Chicago. “Use of Employee-Owned 


Cars in Business” was discussed by 
J. M. Orr, Equitable Auto Company, 
Pittsburgh, representing National 
Electric Light Association; H. John- 
son-Tighe, Sun Oil Company, Ltd., 


Montreal, Canada, representing 
Canadian’ Electrical Association, 
also spoke. 


Following the luncheon a visit was 


paid to the various motor and in- | 


dustrial plants of the city. 
The Wednesday evening session | 


(Continued on Page % 


NORTHERN N. Y. SALES 


REFLECT PLANT GAINS 


Buffalo, Oct, 
ity in western New York and north- 
western Pennsylvania entered the 
final quarter of the current year 
with operations in most all ma jor | 
lines of manufacture on a higher 
level than at any time in the past 
year and a half. 
ing status in the bi-state area has 
continued to record upward trends 


from week to week since early 
Augusi, with some of the major 
plants in production on normal 


working schedules and others oper- 
ating on materially improved work- 
ing sheets. 

Leading automobile distributors in 
the district report business showing 
a slight improvement, In the larger 
cities the return of industry to more 
normal operating schedules has re- 
sulted in a display of confidence on 
the part of the motoring public and 
erders for new cars and replacement 
parts are actually beginning to im- 
prove to such an extent that dealers 
are planning vigorous sales and serv- 
ice campaigns for the coming 
months, Stocks of used cars are at 


(Continuued on Page 8) 





session here yesterday. This is the 
forty-second annual meeting and 
the sessions will continue until Oc- 
tober 10. Consideration will be given 


TRAILER MAKERS 








MOTOR VEHICLES = 
PAY $45,000,000 
TAX IN MICHIGAN 


month, estimated on the basis of 
— latest available statistics on pro- 


iction and consumption of passen- 
= vehicles, compared with 186,000 


FORM ASSOCIATION; 
ENGLAENDER HEAD 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Following 
at which the Trailer Manufactur- 
ers Association was organized in 
| permanent form, announcement 
| was made here today that J. Eng- 
| laender, of the Trailer Corporation 
of America, has been elected presi- 
| dent of the associatio: 

Other officers chosen are J. S. 

Edwards, Edwards Iron Works, Inc., 
first vice-president; Herman Plew, 
Herman Body Company, second 
vice-president, and E,. L. -Vosler, 
| Fruehauf Trailer Company, secre- 
| tary-treasurer. The officers and T. 
G. Jackson, of the B. & J. Trailer 
Company, compose the executive 
committee of the association. 

Mr. Vosler stated that any manu- 
| facturer of trailers is eligible to 
membership and that those in at- 
tendance at the meeting are of the 
opinion the new organization will 
become increasingly valuable to the 
industry as a industry as a whole. 





| 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


a| ways. 
meeting here at the Hotel Stevens | 


EMPIRE STATE MERCHANTS 
ELECT Q. H. BALL PRESIDENT | 


Oct. heii day proceedings 
iat the third annual convention of the Empire State Auto- 





as of September 1, a decrease for 
| the month of September of 6 per 
cent., and 235,000 as of October 1, 
President Federal Motor Truck | 1931, a decline of 25.5 per cent. 
Detroit, Oct. 5.—A most unusual | The estimate of 186,000 new cars 
tax situation is disclosed in the Sep- in stock, as of September 1, repre- 
tember 15 Bulletin | sents a revision of the figure an- 
of the Michigan | nounced a month ago for that date. 
wan ufaetur- | The preliminary figure for Septem- 
ers’ Association. bar was 260,008. oo 
publishing all rev- Final and official statist ics on re- 
cahe eaten | tail sales in August having run above 
|estimates being made at the begin- 


to drafts of proposed uniform laws 
on fifteen subjects, one of the mong By M. L. PULCHER, 
important being uniform regula- | 

} 

| 


tions to govern the use of the high- 


The president of the conference, 
Judge William A. Hargest of Harris- 
burg, Pa., in addressing the opening 


meeting, declared that the confer- 
ence should prepare model statutes 


in matters which “seem to ge grip-| of the state of : 

ping the attention of all the sev-| Michigan for the ning of September, it was necessary 
, , |to revise downward the figures for 

eral states and upon which there is S eo | deater clashes 

as yet little or no administrative or This ulletin a. . ; 

legislative experience.” shows that the In the estimate of 175,000 new cars 


on hand as of October 1, allowance 
is made for a seasonal decrease both 
|in production and sales for the 
bt 1s $18,504.- |month of September. Advance re- 
General tax, plus corporation tax cian ten ae oe on 
and other sources of revenue, makes | Brod in consumption ries the ree 
a — = A cage ace 6.021,-| Sult that a greater reduction of in- 
s hue = ae te at $6,021,- | ventories took place than had been 
764.48 of general taxes are delin- | J jowed for 
Po ete en With preduction of motor vehicles 
, ’ . still at a low point, it is probable 
that another reduction of dealer 
|stocks will take place during October. 
Retail sales have been holding up 
|exceptionally well, the recent upturn 
in commodity prices having stimu- 
HILI. CLIMB RECORDS lated the automobile business in 
;many sections of the country. 
— | At the same time, the manufac- 
Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 5.—Hav-/|turers have been curtailing their 
ing wiped the American Automobile | operations with a view to giving the 
[_— slate clean of all stock | dealers an opportunity to clear their 
| car speed records for from one kilo-| floors to be in readiness for the 
| meter to 500 miles, two strictly |crop of new models. When these 
stock Auburn 12-cylinder cars have | new models will appear undoubtedly 
added additional laurels to their) 
championship crown here by estab- 





general tax in 


Referring to the need for uniform 
Michigan for 1931 


state laws governing the use of the 
highways, Judge Hargest said: 

“The necessity for uniformity in 
the regulation of the use of high- 
ways by motor vehicles is so appeal- 
ing that I am inclined to think the 
States will very largely adopt the 
uniform act without awaiting de- 
fects in their own statutes to de- 
velop. So, it also seems to me that 
the aeronautical code will be a real | 
contribution from the conference to 
the the states.” re 


Pulcher 


M. L. 


the startling fact | 


(Continued on Page 8) 


AUBURN 12 ANNEXES 


(Continued on Page 2) 


5.—Industrial activ- | 


The manufactur- | 


| mobile Merchants Association got under way smoothly at 
|10 o’clock this morning, with George M. Graham, vice- 
| president in charge of sales of the Rockne Corporation, 
making the first address of the day. 
Mr. Graham refrained from mak- ; moe 
ng any predictions regarding events 
i the immediate future and con- 
| fined his talk rather to an outline 
| of the present situation and the 
best line of attack for the dealer 
under present conditions. The 
automobile market today, he indi- 
cated, in his belief lies in the middle 
| salaried groups which he defined 
| as those earning between $2,500 and 


age has gone. We are once more | 
pioneers and must start from 


beginning. 


quate food and is keeping his debts | 
from increasing may be regarded as | 
a successful man today. 


“Undoubtedly there is business. 


are proving this fact to be true. 


out income at all at the present 


| 

| $20,000 earl incomes. Those , . | 
| whose mame secant fall below | Even under the present difficult | 
| this line, he said, are largely with- | COnditions many automobile dealers | 
| 


But there is business only for the | 


time. While those incomes nor- 
mally are above this bracket find 
| their normally available resources 
tied up in real estate and secur- 
| ities which cannot be liquidated at 
| this time without severe losses. ” > 
| @Q. H. Ball, Oldsmobile and Pack- | the ‘defeatist’ attitude. 
| ard dealer of Troy, N. Y., former 
first vice-president, was elevated to 
| the presidency at the election today. | 
| Mr. Graham, in his address, said | 
|in part as follows: 

“In view of the disasters that 
have come to experts who tried to 
forecast the future, I do not intend 
to make any prophecy with respect 
to the return of norma! business. 

“There are certain factors that 
we must recognize, Business is go- 


selling. 
“The thing we must all strive to 
avoid is what might be determined 


“In order to sell cars we must lo-| 
cate our market. Fortunately, 





three classes of buyers, as follows: 
“First. 


(Continued on Page 8) 





= SESE TRUCKERS PLAN 
| speedster model, and both dual | COUNTER ATTACK ON 


ing through a new cycle. The golden | | 
the 


“The man who has shelter for his | 
family, is providing them with ade- | 





There cer-| 
tainly is no business at all for the, valued at $125,293 in AuguSt, against | 
dealer who decides that cars cannot | $436,189 in July. 
be sold and who resigns himself com-| exports increased from 1,308 in July|the open several weeks ago, when 

placently to the course of inactivity.| to 1,368 in August, while trucks de-/| the railway interests began holding 


is relatively easy. There used to be | 


the great body of small| class. 
earners, including farmers, mechan-| gust was 45 per cent, below July. 


and $733,980 for August, 
Commerce Department is 


ratio equipped, earlier in the sum- | 
mer, under the supervision of the | 
American Automobile Association, | 
broke twenty-six stock car records | 


(Continued on Page 8) 


‘CANADIAN EXPORTS | 
IN AUGUST EXCEED 
AUGUST LAST YEAR 


Washington, Oct. 5.—August ship- | 


;}compared with $1,088,766 for July, | 
1931, the 
advised. 


Automobile parts exported were| 


Unit passenger car | 


clined from 185 in July to 155 in 


this | August. 


The greater part of exports of 
passenger cars was in the low.priced 
Canadian production in Au- 


Passenger car output fell off while, 
the truck output increased. 


RAIL PROPAGANDA 


Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 5.—The de- 


| veloping fight between railway and 


motor truck interests in North Caro- 
lina will be brought definitely into 
the open at a mass meeting of mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Motor 
Truck Owners Association here No- 
vember 9. 

The program wil! include several 
addresses dealing with phases of the 
association’s contest with the rail- 
ways over proposed regulation of 


man who believes in himself and in| ments of automotive products from | motor truck operations by the state 
the essentiality of the product he is | Canada were valued at $752,420 as | and Federal government. 


Bailey T. Groome, secretary of the 
truck owners’ association, stated 
that approximately 3,000 members 
will attend the meeting. 

Siens of the fight between these 
carriers interests first came into 


a series of meetings, at which ad- 
dresses were delivered by speakers 
who emphasized the undesirability, 
from their viewpoint, of unregulated 
competition by motor trucks, Sev- 
eral of thesé meetings have been 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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THOUSANDS OF CARS 





NEW CAR REGISTRATION € PRODUCTION CHART BY MONTHS 
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Dealer Stocks Decline 
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| FUNSTON TO HEAD 
CANADIAN FIRESTONE) 


will depend largely on the course of | 
general business during the next | 


month or so but, whenever they are | Toronto, Canada, Oct. 5.—William 
introduced, the dealers will be ready | |H. Funston of Akron, O., has been 
for them it is indicated by the cur-| appointed president of the Fire- 
rent low leve: of inventories. a, oe a = 
aaa E _| Canada, .. With plant a amil- 

Present indications are that new (ton, Ont., acording to a statement 
cars for 1933 will begin to appear issued by John W. Thomas, presi- 
not later than near the end of|dent of the American Firestone 
November, in which event dealer | company while in the city here. 
stocks probably will reach their low Mr. Funston was previously man- 
point for the year about the middle | ager of the mechanical goods de- 
of November. Whether the November | partment at Akron, and succeeds 
1 or December 1 inventories will set| the late Earl W. BeSaw. former 
the lower probably will be de-/Canadian Firestone president, who 
termined by the number of new|died quite suddenly about a month 
models to be put into production; ago. Mr. Funston is to take over 
next month his new dutiés imediately. 

The low each | 


year was 1931.1 G. M. ASHEVILLE SHOW 





stocks 
1, 


point in 
on December 


when inventories were estimated at 
151,300 new passenger cars. It now! PROVES SUCCESSFUL 
seems very likely that a new low 
mark will be set within the next| Asheville, N. C.. Oct. 5.—Sponsored 
month or so, with stocks dropping by several Asheville dealers. an ex- 


to below 150,000 by a good margin. 

The following table shows the 
estimated stocks of new cars in the 
hands of dealers or en route as of 
the first of the month during re- 
cent years: 


hibit of General Motors products 
held here September 26 and 27 was 
declared a success and a stimulant 
to the automotive trade of this sec- 
tion. 

Large lists of new prospects for 


1932 1931 1930 |new car sales were 

—_ bs obtained, and 
January ...163,100 284,400 455,000 | increased sales during the next few 
February ...176,300 278,000 479,200 | weeks were freely predicted. Ex- 
March ....181.000 305,000 515,500] nipits consisted of Cadillacs, La 
April Sanwa 178,500 310,400 507,400 | Salles, Buick, Chevrolet, Pontiac and 
— teeeees oe ooo 479,800 | Oldsmobile automobiles, along with 

© oseeees 200,000 307,500 459,000 | other products manufactured by 
ME. Sacvcees 250,000 299,700 457.0 General Motors. 5 
August /207,000 273,000 401.000 | iii 
September .186,000 260,400 360,000 | 
ee: 175,000 235,000 339,300 ieee DEALER BODY lel 

ovember ........ 183,000 283,000 | on CN. 9. W. ES. Walch, 

ecembher 151300 276.000 Elkader, has been elected president | 


of the newly organized Cyalton 
; 2 eae Fae eres County Automobile Association, 

TRUCK OWNERS TO MEET | composed of dealers throughout the 

Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 5.—The | county. Frank Welterin, Edge- 
North Carolina Truck Owners’ As- | wood, has been elected vice-presi- 
sociation will hold its first annual| dent: Lehigh Mathews, Farmers- 
meeting in Charlotte on November | burg, secretary, and Jack Waltz. 
9, it is announced. Marquette, secretary. 


SELF-ALIGNING. 
BALL BEARINGS 
SRO 


Bearings for propeller shafts and other 
applications. 

Quality unsurpassed, but at prices that 
will save you money. 


Specify size requirements and write for 
quotations today. 


Bearings Industry Corp. 
1834 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
mn 
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ORAWING FOR AUTOMOTIVE DALY NEWS 
BY JOHN BAVERSFELD 








| CANADIAN FIGURES 
REFUTE RAIL CHARGE 
OF TRUCK SUBSIDY 


| Montreal, Oct. 5.—Charges that 
the government has subsidized the 
|common carrier truck business are 
refuted by statistics showing the 
railways have received government 
aid to the extent of $42,458 per 





get less than $10 per mile, according 
to W. H. Male, president of the 


dinner of the association in Toronto. 


“The railroads have _ received 
enormous grants from federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal govern- 
ments,” he said. “According to the 
Canada Year Book, 1931, and taking 
land values at 
ifigure of $3 per acre, the govern- 
{ments of the Dominion had do- 
nated to the railways $1,786,454,490 
up to the end of 1930.” 

Charges by the railroads that the 
use of motor trucks had aggravated 
the unemployment problem were 
wrong, as 40 cents of every dollar 


spent directly in wages. 


TEXAS TRUCK HEARING 


Dallas, Tex., Oct. 5—Judge Wil- 
liam A. Atwell in United States Dis- 





sought by 
Transportation Company 
the Texas Railroad Commission and 
other state agents to keep them 


which the company attacks as un- 
constitutional. 


| has headquarters in Oklahoma City, 


of the Interstate Commerce act. 


BUYS OUT PARTNER 


| Miami, Fla, Oct. 4 (UTPS).— 
Claude Nolan has purvhased the 
interest of Stanley W. Peeler in 


Nolan-Peeler Motors, Inc., 2044 Bis- 
cayne Boulevard. For fifteen years 








mile, while the commercial trucks | 


| Automotive Transport Association | 
of Ontario, speaking last night at a | 


the conservative | 


earned by truck transportation was | 


POSTPONED TO OCTOBER 7 


trict Court recently postponed until | is returned to productive use. 
October 7 hearing on an injunction | 
the Midcontinent Gulf | 
against | 


from enforcing the state truck laws, | 


The Midcontinent company, which | 


claims that the law is in violation | 


these two men have been associated | 


in the automobile business. The 
firm has handled Cadillac and 
LaSalle cars. Mr. Nolan is presi- | 


dent of Claude Nolan, Inc., Jack- 
sonville, state distributors for Cadi- 
lilac, LaSalle and Pontiac motor 
cars. He announces 
Cuthriell will be associated with 
the firm as_ vice-president and 
general manager. Mr. Cuthriell 
;comes from Atlanta where for five 
years he has resided as Southeast- 
ern representative for General 
Motors. Mr. Peeler has become the | 
Cadillac - LaSalle dealér “in 
Palm Beach territory. 


that J. K.| 


the | Victory. Carry this 
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John Bonbright 
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All for Olds 
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HIS is Cadillae’s week in the lobby of General Motors 
Building, and John Chick sure is taking advantage of 
| the opportunity to display his wares to the local populace 
/at that key point. He has some wonderful looking cars on 
'dress parade across the street from this office, but the 
_cynosure of all eyes is a 1902 four-passenger model which 
in its time sold for $850. 
Gay in its barked-up red paint, with a- detachable ton- 
neau that buttons up the back (that is, the entrance is in 
the rear) with the cranking done from the side. a one- 
cylinder engine, oil lamps and three-inch Goodrich detach- 
able tires, the old timer stands alongside a lordly V-16, 
| Cadillac's yesterday and today. ‘ 
x * ; 
AN OLD CADILLAC advertisement tells us rubber- 
| necks that this 1902 creation can do its thirty miles an hour 
without any fuss and that it can climb a 45 per cent. grade. 
“No automobile at double the money is so strongly con- 
structed, so speedy on good roads, so dependable on bad, so 
capable in the matter of hill climbing as the Cadillac,” reads 
the text. 
We turn to the advertisement of the V-16 and get about 
the same thought: “The finest means of travel in the world. 
| When you have ridden in or driven a new Cadillac V-16 you 
| have enjoyed the most luxurious type of transportation yet 
evolved.” Down the years has come this theme song of 
Cadillac supremacy and the copy writer of today sings the 
| chorus of the song his father may have written. 
* * 


ONE MAY BE SURPRISED that this ancient one- 
lunger has sidestepped the junk pile so many years, yet 
the fact remains that evidently there are many others in 
| the same category. John Chick tells me that on an average 
the factory gets two and three letters a week from all parts 
of the country from owners of the V-16 ancestors asking 
how much their cars are worth and if the factory is in the 
|market for them. 

An estimate made as to the number of these old boats 
‘still in service, based on letters received, places it as at 
‘least 1,000. 
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TURNING FROM THESE CADILLAC survivors to 
| Dearborn, we find that Ford is doing a fine job getting the 
veterans off the highway. Statistics just released state that 
|the Rouge plant so far has scrapped 72,623 worn out cars 
sent in by dealers in the territory adjacent to Detroit. That 

big hydraulic baling press Ford recently installed makes 
mince meat out of the skeletons of the old cars, dismantled 
| before they get to the press. One blow and the car becomes 
a bundle of scrap metal about the size of a bale of hay, which 


ok 
GOING THROUGH the Sunday papers, a small display 
‘aught my eye and | had to look at the date of the publi- 
cation because the ad sounded like 1928. The ad didn’t 
read like one of the present day. It was inserted by a De- 
troit automobile manufacturing concern, whose identity 
was concealed by a box number, stating that the concern is 
'in need of field men; that it anticipated improved business 
in the near future and is building up its personnel. Must 
‘be this company has located that famous corner, around 
which prosperity is said to be hiding. 


* % 


* * 


ad 
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JOHN BONBRIGHT just can’t keep out of print. The 
Graham-Paige publicist now shines forth as the winner of 
a $100 prize in the Plymouth fifty-word essay contest. Asa 
sloganeer, Bombright boasts a record of winning in five out 
of seven contests since June. He got $100 from the Amer- 
ican Hammered Piston Ring Company, a trip to Europe for 
himself and wife from the Silver King golf ball people; a 
$25 prize from Motor Magazine for a cover title and $5 for 
a Colgate-Palmolive “blurb.” 

Kk 

DOC SHAW is sending each of the salesmen in Olds- 
mobile’s fall sales campaign a tiny football as a reminder 
that they must “hit the line for Olds.” A tag reads: 
“Here’s the ball—carry it down the field for a touchdown. 
It takes a good ball carrier to make gains that mean 
ball all the time. It holds the secret of 


* * 


success for you.” 
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Retail Salesmen— [his Is Your Page 













This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesmen to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions. 

Dealers read this page. Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t. 


WHO EVER GAVE SOMETHING 
FOR NOTHING? 


By PATTERSON BIDDLE 

Service is one of the most abused and least understood 
words in the English language. One could ask a dozen 
motorists his idea of “service” and get a different answer 
each time. Practically everyone, however, would mention 
something in the way of ‘free service” before he was 
through. The first gasoline or tire dealer that started giving 
away free air ought to have been shot, and the one who began 
wiping off windshields should have been burned at the 
stake. That sounds radical, but look what it has led to. 

No station has ever made a dime@——————————_ ee 
from such services, because his com- | 
petitor would do the same thing 
and perhaps add a little for good | 
measure. There is no more reason | 
for a service station to give free air 
than there is for a department store 
to have some one on hand to offer | 
every customer a glass of ice water 
or cup of hot coffee, If “service” 
had stopped with free air, it would 
not have been so bad, but it has 
increased until now the radio, news- | 
papers and even personal letters beg 
people to come in for a brake test, 
wheel check test, for wheel align- 
ment and tire inspection for dan- 
gerous worn places, for battery test 
and check up of ignition—all free, 
with road maps thrown in. And 
they didn’t stop there, either. They 
have free oil days to allow the dead- 
beat driver to fill up on oil, free 
theater tickets, free oil tickets, free 
greasing with so many gallons of 
gas. free tubes with every tire on 
certain days—or any other day—free 
glassware, free aluminum utensils 
and even free groceries. All these 
free doings have the motorist so} 
dizzy he doesn’t know if he is afoot 
or horseback. 

The average motorist has no idea 
what constitutes real service; he 
mistakes salve for service. 

For some years I had a station 
where gas, oil and lubrication was 
sold; nothing else. Some six years 


an air compressor on the premises. 
It is my busines to know lubrication, 
and I know it. Six or eight brands 
of the best oils in all grades are 
carried. Lubrication has been 
studied from every angle. Business 
has been good and I have catered to 
the better class of motorist. 
Naturally I have had some compe- 
tition to deal with, and occasionally 
this has been of the lowest form. 
For instance, when a customer 


the wrong grade of heavy oil in an 
effort to convince him that what I 


needed changing long before 
really was necessary; that the oil 
sold by me was not as represented, 
etc. Of course they were working 
on the supposition that the motor- 
ist doesn’t know his oil, and so they 
could knock without fear of detec- 
tion 


interests of the business and trade 
in mind, they would be careful of 


tactics they use only serve to keep 


tical of all service stations. 

Recently a new customer 
in and remarked, “I wish you would 
| notice closely and see if you can 
| tell whether this car has been prop- 
erly greased,” adding, “B Brothers 


ago I came to my present location’ wondering if they have given it 
and started out to Sell lubrication acai 
and nothing else. There is not even (Continued on Page 7) 





_Used Car Selling Prices _ 
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Automotive Daily News in this department offers for) 
the benefit of its dealer and salesmen readers a compilation | 


of prices at which used cars have within the past few days 
been offered for sale by reputable dealers in various cities. 
These prices will vary on condition and from other causes. 
They are not presented as being the exact prices at which 


these models should be sold, but simply as the prices at} 


which they have been offered for sale by dealers in the 


various cities. Other cities will appear in subsequent issues 


of this paper. 


New Orleans 


1931 1930 1929 1928 

Buick ‘Stand.) 495 295 c 95 
Buick ‘(Mast.) ... meee | Steewan 
Cadillac ee ore ee 660.00 | aeeccce 
COUT Net. 2. .scee 375 c-395 d 225 cp-325 175 c-250 95 r-99c 
Chrysier 6 ...... meee 8 ke 22h cp-2715 = cece 
Ne. COT CR ce 295-395 Ne 
Se ons naee Saray nr enn reatataa 295 cp RAT 
DE <. ccegcaee 295 Teer s wana ted ecccces 
Ee 295 220 cp-265 cp 99 c-165¢ adeae 
Ceranam 6 secece: ee) He eee 150 pennees 
 ~ccceaese 995 ¢c eS 195-275 caakaas 
Sc ccopensae® be006 325 285 diahaas 
meen @ . sees ine 6 lees peu. 
I ee ee ee <i aR anes 175 
et ee cees gabe ; 296.68 175 c-250 c said ee Sd 
Piymouth ..cccee: 295 cp-296.40C ....... Res 
ER 375 c-489 c ee ge wapas 3 oes 
Stude. Die. .....- a ..° ‘gee 8 6=©6 Setstens a ae 
CE PE Ore ce TT reer se as 

d-De luxe. c-Coach. cp-Coupe. cep-Convertible coupe. b-Brougham, 
t-Touring. r-Roadster. Where no distinguishing mark follows the price 


the car offered is a sedan. 






have been taking care of it, but I’m | 


|} dealer, has recently opened a new | 
| show 


of | 
| mine would be talked into buying | 


had used was too light; that the oil | 
it | 


If such competitors had the best | 


| 


the statements they make, but the | 


the motorist in the dark and skep- | 


drove | 





| 
| 


| which was a strictly stag affair, was | 
| featured by sports of various kinds, | 











DealerA 


| 
| ATLANTA, GA. 


100 members .- 
the Independent Garage Owners’ | 
Association and their. guests at- 
tended the annual barbecue of the | 
{association at Wildwood Park, | 


in | 
|East Point, Ga. The barbecue, 





Approximately 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Josey’s Garage, local Studebaker | 


room and service station at 
137 Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. A. 
T. Josey, proprietor, is one of the | 
best known automobile men in the 
city. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

In a readjustment of used car | 
operations the Johnson Chevrolet 
Company has moved its stock from 
a building on lower Capitol Ave- 
nue to a lot across the street from 


| 











in the H 


PORT 


COMME 
111 E 


Occupying the E 


Unprecedented economies in 
of this building ... a struct 


. . » Inquire Now While 


TWO LOWER FLO 


Occupied by the UNION 
STATION operated by all New Yo 
roads for L. C. L. shipments. One 
pick-up . .. all destinations. All v 
inside the building line under cover. 





Rea! Estate Division 








Send for literature containing 












Merchandising Modernized 


Every detail of your business . 
packing, shipping, local and national distribution may be conducted on a single floor of the 


Leases and Contracts Have Already Been Negotiated for 638,000 Sq. Ft. 


INLAND FREIGHT 


Ready for Occupancy January 1933 


The Port of New York Authority 


comprehensive 
information on this unique public improvement. 


Mr. Carter has an extensive back. 
ground of automotive experience. 
* °* *s 

The appointment of W. K. Rogers 
and W. Dorsey Griffith as retail 
representatives for Hudson and 
‘ ve Essex in the Washington territory 
its headquarters building at|is announced by the Hudson Motor 
Eleventa and Meridian Streets. | Car Company. “Mr Rogers and Mr 

Joe H. Hawkins has been named! porsey will maintain sales head- 
general sales manager of the Harry | quarters and offices at their new 
A. Sharp Company, Ford dealer here. |showrooms at 1218 Connecticut Ave.. 
| while the service station for the 


Purchase of the interests of the | Sempshire Ave located at 1214 New 
S e Ave. 


late Carl F. Baase in the West Side $e 
Chevrolet Company by Lee Elliott | The st tt oO ti - P 
is announced here. The West Side}... . Se peas Se 
company is located at 2419 West | 2 ae = sobusiehaae ae 
. | extensive remodeling of their plant 
Washington St. jat 30-38 M St. Northeast. Comple- 
Appointment of the Gabriel Sales| tion of the remodeling will be sig- 


etivities 





> 


* « * 


“ 


* * 


| Corporation, 1111 North Illinois St.,|nalized by a big housewarming. The 





}@S exclusive state distributor for! Sterrett Service also maintains 
Houdaille shock absorbers, is an-|pranches in Richmond and Balti- 
| nounced here. more. 
ae) a | % * «* 
Marked success is reported to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ; have attended the opening of a nov- 


the Graham Motor 
Sales Company which featured the 


L. F, Carter has been appointed | elty sale by 
as sales manager for Studebaker in 
Washington, according to announce- | offer of $100 trade-in: on any old 
ment just made by Lee Butler, pres- | car that could be driven to the sales 
ident of Lee D. Butler, Inc., Stude- | rooms, on any car sellin= for $300 
baker distributors for this territory. | or more. 











eart of Manhattan Island 





. administration, sales, display, manulacturing, storage, 











AUTHORITY 


RCE BUILDING 
ighth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


ntire Block 15th to 16th Streets—S8th to 9th Avenues 







operations, overhead costs and time are assured to tenants 
ure unique in design, location and universal accessibility. 





Choice Space Is Available . . . Inspection Invited 





ORS FIFTEEN UPPER FLOORS 


for commercial tenants. Equipped with banks of 
fast freight elevators direct to Freight Station. 
Each floor served by four huge truck elevators and 
two truck lobbies accommodating 24 vehicles at 
one time. 


rk Trunk Rail- 
dump .. . one 
ehicles berthed 











80-90 Eighth Avenue, New York City 













The subway station in the building affords easy 
access to all points of the metropolitan area, 
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Two Conventions 


- conventions are being held this week by important 
bodies of American citizens, who have a considerable 
share in directing our national life in widely divergent fields. 
The Society of Automotive Engineers is holding its annual 
transportation meeting in Toronto and the American 
Bankers’ organization is meeting in Los Angeles. 

During the long drawn out depression our automotive 

engineers have tended strictly to their knitting, endeavoring 
to meet changed conditions as they have evolved. The 
scarcity of money has imposed obvious restrictions on the 
engineers and they have gone ahead doing their best to meet 
the situation. They have not indulged in any particular 
glorification of their own efforts. 
: Out in Los Angeles this week the bankers will meet and 
if past performances goes for anything they will make 
speeches telling each other what swell guys they are and 
how they have come through the crisis and served America 
magnificently under the most difficult conditions. Perhaps 
it is just as well that these gentlemen should glorify them- 
selves, because a general convention of the ordinary citizenry 
of the country would certainly indulge in few encomiums 
of our banking system nor of the men who run it. 

It is quite likely that the whole system is wrong. Perhaps 
our American idea of a multiplicity of small banks is the 
weakest way of handling the financial affairs of the country. 
With 4,600 bank failures in less than three years in America 
and none right across the border in Canada in the same 
period of exactly the same economic stress, it would seem 
probable that our northern neighbor has a better banking 
system than we have. 


Automotive Daily News some weeks ago published a| 


story by the president of one of Canada’s leading banks, in 
which he explained the Canadian banking system and 
modestly asserted that it was certainly “good for Canada.” 
Obviously. The difference between the two methods of 
banking is that Canada has a few strong central banks with 
branches everywhere. We have thousands and thousands of 
small banks, each standing on its own. More sturdy indivi- 
dualism, we presume. Unhappily the depression has proved 
that while there may be individualism in our banking system, 
the individual institutions are not necessarily sturdy. 

Our banks early in the depression conceived the idea that 
it was their duty to keep themselves “liquid.” They did this 
by practically ending commercial loans. They got as much 
money in their vaults as they could and sat on the heap. 
They achieved a rare degree of liquidity, but the people who 
make the deposits were not as happy about that condition 
as no doubt they should have been. Seeing that the banks 
were obviously terrified, they began to achieve liquidity 
themselves. They took money out of the banks and put it in 
safe deposit boxes. We grant that this personal liquidity was 
of the frozen variety, but the owners of the money felt that 
their affairs were safe if not prosperous. As a matter of fact, 
the individual monetary assets were quite as liquid in safe 


deposit boxes as they would have been in the banks, because | 
these latter institutions would merely have to put the cash’ 


in their safe deposit vaults, where it would have been equally 
safe and equally idle. 

The banking gentlemen assembled in Los Angeles might 
very well devote all their time to considering what they are 
going to do about it. 


cut of our doldroms and that we shall slowly climb back to | 


prosperity. Are the bankers going to be satisfied to sit tight 
and wait for another depression and another frenzy of 
liquification ? 

Rightly or wrongly the average citizen who does any 
thinking believes that the banks have done nothing what- 
soever to stem the depression, have rather contributed to its 
prolonging. Unless the banking fraternity does something 
to give assurance of future betterment, there is going to be a 
long and loud demand that the entire structure of our 
banking system be changed to meet the new conditions. 


There is some hope that we are coming | 


| 








Vehicle Dimensions and Loading 


More recommendations for uniform dimensional load 
and speed limitations for road vehicles were made at the 
S. A. E. transportation meeting in progress at Toronto. 
These suggestions were advanced by Thomas McDonald, 
chief of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, and J. T. 


Thompson, highway research 
A summary of the proposed 


True economy of high transport@————-—-——— 


can only result from mutual adapta- 
tion of the vehicle and the road- 
way. 

The principal difficulty standing 
in the way of a reasonable solution 
of the engineering problem is not 
a lack of scientific data or of men 
capable of exercising the proper 
judgment in applying’ existing 
knowledge, but a lack of uniformity 
in our motor vehicle laws. A close 
study of existing statutes forcibly 
impresses the wide and in most 
cases unfounded variations that 
exist from state to state. 

To overcome this obstacle of non- 
uniformity in motor vehicle regu- 
lations, several national organiza- 
tions have from time to time issued 
recommendations and =_ standard 
codes with the hope that these 
would serve to guide legislators and 
administrators throughout the 
country. 

In what follows it is proposed to 
discuss a set of recommendations 
prepared for the consideration of 
the Committee on Highway Trans- 
port of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

Just as it is impossible to con- 
ceive of the railroad engineer de- 
signing the trackage and road struc- 
tures without due consideration of 
the use to be made of these facili- 
ties by the rolling stock, so is it 
apparent that the highway admin- 
istrator cannot intelligently design 
a highway system without a careful 
consideration of the probable use 
by motor transport. Accordingly, 
several important conferences have 
been held at which were present 
highway administrators, traffic of- 
ficials and motor vehicle manufac- 
turers and operators. 

The following secommendations 
and discussions thereof reflect to 
some extent the results of these 
conferences: 
WIDTH—RECOMMENDATION 

No vehicle shall exceed a total 
outside width, including any load 
thereon, of 8 feet except vehicles 
now in operation which, by reason 


of the substitution of balloon tires: 





COMING EVENTS 


OCTOBER 
3- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Metal Con- 
gress. Sponsored by American So- 
ciety for Stee] Treating, with co-op- 
eration of American Society oj 





Mechanica! Engineers, Institute ot 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
of American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Welding Society, Wire Association 

4- 7—Washington, D. C. Nationa! Safety 
Council Meeting 

8- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Metai Ex- 
position, 174th Regiment Armory 
W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland, director. 

3- 8—Buffalo, N. ¥. Nationa! [ron anc 
Stee] Meeting. 

4- 5—Niagara Falls, N. ¥. Empire State 
Automobile Merchants Association 
Inc., Convention 

4- 6—Toronto. Transportation Meeting 
8S. A. E., Royal York Hotel. 

10-14—Atlantic City, N. J. American Gar 
Association. 

18-22—London, England. Olympia Show. 

17-22—Atlantice City, N. J. National Hara. 
ware Association, Accessories Branch 


NOVEMBER 
11-19—Gilasgow, Scotiand. Motor Show 
14-16—Atlanta, Ga. National Tire Dealers 

Association 
15-17—Houston, 


Tex. American Petroleum 


Institute Meeting. 
DECEMBER 
2- 3—Detroit. National Standard Part: 


Association Convention 
56—New Orleans, La. Association oj 
Asphalt Paving Technicologists. 
5- —, York. Annual) Meeting A. 8 


5-10—New York. Power and Mechanica: 
Engineering Exposition. 

5-10—Detroit. Third Annual! Joint Trade 
Show, National Standard Parts As- 
sociation and Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, Conven 
tion Hall. 


JANUARY 
7-14—New York City. National Automo 
bile Show. Grand Centra) Palace 
Los Angeles Motor 


7-15—Les Angeles, Cal. 
twentieth 


Car Dealers’ Association, 
annual show. 
16-23—Detroit. Highway and Building 
Congress. 
28-Feb. 4—Chicago. 

Show, Coliseum 
FEBRUARY 
11-18—Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City Mo- 
tor Car Dealers’ Show. 
27-Mar. 14—New York City. Chemica! Ex- 
position, Grand Centra) Palace 


Nationa! Automobile 


APRIL 
20-21—Cleveland, 0, National Petroleum 
Association. 


specialist in the same bureau. 
limitations follows: 


for other types of tires, exceed the 
above limit. 

Trucks ordinarily move with out- 
side wheels about a foot and a half 
from the pavement edge. Practical- 
ly all of the states have built pave- 
ments of 18 feet or less width. Also 
the minimum curb clearance recom- 
mended in current highway bridge 
specifications for two way traffic is 
18 feet. Since the maximum legal 
width of vehicles permitted in prac- 
tically all of the states is 8 feet, it 
is easily seen that any increase in 
this prevalent width should be dis- 
couraged. Two vehicles of 8-foot 
width running on an 18-foot road- 
way in the manner described would 
afford about a foot and a half 
clearance when passing. 

At the present time the great 
majority of the states have adopted 


the eight-foot width. Only four 








Engineers now in progress in 
establish guide posts useful 






states exceed this limit, while fiv 
have limiting widths less than eigh 
feet; the balance subscribe to the 
eight-foot width. The recommended 
limit follows the Uniform Vehicl 

Code of the National Conference o 

Street and Highway Safety as well 
as that of the Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee. 


HEIGHT RECOMMENDATION 

No vehicle unladen or with load 
shall exceed a height of twelve feet, 

Need for a uniform height recom¢s 
mendation is apparent. Current 
state regulations range from eleven 
feet to fourteen feet six inches, 
while twelve states have no restric= 
tions whatever on height. Thé 
wind - bracing requirements of 
|through bridges and the economi¢ 
desirability of small vertical clear- 
ances in grade separation projects 
are important added reasons for 
height restrictions. The recom- 
mendation follows the Uniform 
Vehicle Code of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway 
Safety. 
LENGTH RECOMMENDATION 

No single vehicle shall exceed a 
length of thirty-five feet extreme 
all-over dimension, including front 
and rear bumpers. Combinations of 
vehicles shall consist of not moré 
than two units, and when so com- 
bined, shall not exceed a _ total 
length of sixty-five feet. 

A truck-tractor and semi-trailer 
shall be construed as constituting 
|one unit, of a combination vehicles. 








(Continued on Page 6) 





Refrigerated Trucks in Demand 


Engineers See Market for Several Hundred Annually 

That there is a considerable market for refrigerated 
trucks was made apparent in a paper presented by H. M. 
Williams and J. W. Carl of the Frigidaire Corporation before 
the transportation meeting of the Society of Automotive 


Toronto, The paper aimed to 
to truck and body builders, 


engine and refrigeration manufacturers concerned with the 


problems involved. 


Refrigerated trucks are being 
used more extensively each year for 
the transportation of the perish- 
|}able products of many industries. 
The sales potential appears to be 
several hundred new units annually, 
with the requirements of the ice 
|cream industry at present leading 
the list. The refrigerated truck is 
indispensable for the delivery of 
ice cream, and it is therefore only 
natural that manufacturers of ice 
cream have done a vast amount of 
experimental work. They have used 
all types of trucks and have tried 
practically every proposed method 
of refrigeration. The ice cream in- 
dustry has pioneered the develop- 
ment and is still seeking the ideal 
refrigerated truck. 

The transportation of meat, milk, 
fruits and farm produce also de- 
mands refrigeration. Trucks for 
these products are usually larger in 





size and utilize higher temperatures | 


than those used for transporting ice 
cream. The delivery truck for but- 
ter, cheese, yeast, dough, etc., also 
requires refrigeration, but the truck 
is generally smaller. 

Regardless of the kind or 
amount of produce being trans- 
ported, the refrigeration problems 
are fundamentally the same. 
Refrigeration is required to over- 
come heat leakage of the truck 


body, losses due to opening of doors, | 


and to maintain proper tempera- 
ture of the material being trans- 
ported, 

The cost, weight and capacity of 
portable equipment demands the 
most efficient body construction 
and insulation, and the avoidance of 
unnecessary losses of refrigeration, 
due to door openings and the load- 
ing of warm materials. Articles be- 
ing transported should be cooled to 
the desired temperature before be- 
ing moved. 
| The construction of refrigerated 
| bodies requires that the quantity 


and type of insulation must be given | 


careful consideration. Best practice 
calls for six inches of corkboard or 
its equivalent for zero degrees, five 
linches for thirty, four inches for 
| forty, three inches for fifty and two 
inches for sixty degrees Fahrenheit 
body temperature. The choice of 
insulating material depends on its 
insulating quality; its form, in con- 
nection with the body design and 
construction, ‘and ease of protec- 


An abstract of the paper, which points 
out the advantages and limitations of various types of con- 
struction and equipment, follows: 


>— 


| tion against moisture. Many good 
insulating materials are available in 
block form, which have cons‘derable 
rigidity, and in bhi:.nkets which are 
easily applied but have no struc- 
tural strength. Most materials utile 
ize the well known principle of in- 
sulation based on confined air cells, 
Aluminum foil utilizes a new prin- 
ciple of insulation, namely, that of 
reflection. Thi; material is very ef- 
ficient and will no doubt be widely 
used on account of its light weight. 


Regardless of the u-.ateria] used 
for insulation, it 1s very important 
that it be sealed, both inside and 
out, so that moisture cannot enter 
and destroy the construction and 
insulating properties. Insulation 
used in the floor must be capable 
of supporting the load or be so pro- 
tected that it will not be crushed, 
The floor may be of hardwood or 
wood covered with metal. When 
considerable moisture is present, the 
sealed metal covering is more de- 
sirable, as it will stand more wear 
and will not retain objectionable 
odors. It is well to provide a drain 
in the floor to facilitate cleaning. 
Since cold air drops to the floor, it 
is advisable to he.ve all drains fitted 
with a liquid trap or seal. 

The inside walls shouid be con- 
structed of metal or odorless lum- 
ber, since such articles as milk, 
butter, and cheese readily absorb 
odors. Wood in meat trucks rapid- 
ly acquires the odor of smoked 
}products. The outside walls should 
be made of ply-wood, ply-metal or 


metal. All of these materials have 
been satisfactorily used. The im- 
portant feature throughout the 


body construction is to prevent any 
direct metallic contact between the 
refrigerated space and the outside 


atmosphere. 
Allowance for the full amount 
of insulation should be made in 


|building the top. If the top is 
crowned, the extra inch or so avail- 
able should be insulated. The top 
is exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, and temperatures as high as 
140 degrees have been found on this 
surface. Coverings having a high 
|reflective value are quite desirable. 
Careful attention must be given 








| (Continued on Page 6) 
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WHEN DO EMPLOYEE-OWNED 


CARS 


“Employee-owned passenger cars, 


PAY? 


correctly applied 


and used, have demonstrated their ability to provide certain 
of our business passenger transportation requirements in a 


satisfactory manner. 

“The pivotal points upon which 
this class of service revolves are 
correct application and use, [-an- 
agement and the employee must 
agree on the economics involved at 
the outset. Each must clearly see 
and respect the advantages to both 
participants. Authorizations should 
be made with discretion to the end 
that the merits of employee-owned 
service stand squarely upon their 
own feet, and that it assumes no 
more than its proper share of use 
in a well co-ordinated transporta- 
tion set-up. 

“We, as transportation engineers 
and managers, are interested pri- 
marily in one thing, and that is to 
provide all of the transportation re- 
quired in our business in the most 
satisfactory manner and for the 
fewest number of total dollars cost. 
Cost per mile, miles per vehicle 
month, etc., are secondary to that 
end. I have neither love nor hatred 
for employee-owned service. It has | 
advantages and disadvantages. All 

- things being equal, I prefer com- 
pany-owned vehicles, but if em- 
ployee-owned service can be estab- 
lished upon a proper basis and used 
for certain needs at an appreciable 
savings, then I think that it is de- 
serving of our consideration.” 

These are the conclusions arrived 
at by John M. Orr, Duquesne Light 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in his 
paper, “Use of Employee-Owned 
Cars in Business,” presented before 
the transportation meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
now in progress in Toronto. An 
abstract of this paper follows: 

The employer is impersonally in- 
terested in securing adequate, satis- 
factory transportation at a reason- 
able cost, and the employee is inter- 
ested in furnishing the transporta- 
tion required for his job upon the 
most favorable basis of remunera- 
tion. 

Cost per mile operated is inversely 
proportional to use factor or miles 
per month. Experience shows us 
that, except in unusual cases, a car 
used solely by one employee does not 
develop as high a use factor as a 
car used by several employees on 
cormpany business. It follows that a 
company’s passenger car needs are 
best supplied by company-owned 
cars centrally pooled and dispatched 
to users as the need arises. Com- 
pany-owned vehicles should be 
stcred in company garages at night, 
to reduce personal and dead mileage 
to a minimum and permit necessary 
maintenance during off peak ve- 
hicle hours. This results in highest 
possible business use factor, most 
transportation per dollar of invest- 
ment and lowest total cost of opera- 
tion. 

The field of employee-owned car 
application is then limited to cars 
for individual use were pooled com- 
pany equipment is not available, or 
for jobs upon which, for some parti- 
cular reason, employee-owned is 
more desirable than company- 
owned service. There are usually 
few really justifiable applications of 
this class in the average fleet, and 
company-owned equipment can be 
made to suffice in some of them if 
the underlying facts receive full 
consideration. 

Certain basic principles that must 
be adhered to in any arrangement 
made for the use of an employee's 
car on company business, else mis- 
undertsanding and _ dissatisfaction 
are bound to arise to embarras em- 
ployer or employee. 

1. The use of an employee-owned 
car on company business should be 
a prerogative of the job, and not of 
the individual. This places the 


matter on an impersonal basis and | 


relieves the employer from any ob- 
ligation to continue the arrange- 
ment or rate if duties or transpor- 
tation needs change, or in the event 
that a car has been purchased for 
the primary purpose of using it in 
company work. 

2. Rates paid for the use of em- 
ployee-owned cars should be no 
higher than the cost of similar ser- 
vice supplied by a company-owned 
vehicle of a make and type consid- 


®— 
|ered suitable and adequate by the 





Se nnn 








employer, 
3. Rates should be changed as 
often as is necessary to conform to 


changed ' transportation require- 
ments and costs. 
4. Employee-owners should not 


expect to realize a profit from the 
use of their car on company busi- 
ness. They should be entirely satis- 
fied to bear a proper portion of the 
total cost for personal use and 
availability. 

5. The type car used should be in 
keeping with the job. 

6. Unlimited mileage authoriza- 
tions should be given only to men in 
supervisory positions, or to those 
making comparatively high salaries. 
Limited authorizations, those in 
which a maximum mileage or reim- 
bursement per month is established, 
can be granted to employees not 
meeting these requirements, but the 
number so granted should be kept 
to a minimum. 

7. No plan should be adopted or 
changed without consideration of 
the resultant effect upon the em- 
ployee-owner. 

Every business organization has 
its own peculiarities that will influ- 
ence the degree of success or failure 
of employee-owned service. There 
are two essential requiremnts. 

The powers-that-be must be fair 
minded men who have the ability 
to see the employee-owner’s view- 
point. They should be mindful of 
the peculiar economics involved, and 
the bad effect of poor or unfair 
employee-owned decisions upon 
morale and employee-welfare. They 
should lean neither forward nor 
backward. They should not come to 
look upon employee-owned reim- 
bursements, in whole or in part, as 
a part of wages or salaries paid. 
Their treatment of the problem 
should always be on a group basis— 
impersonal to the extent that no 
particular employee-owner receives 











preferential treatment or considera- 
tion over other employees. 

The employee-owner should recog- 
nize the peculiarities of this class 
of service, and ciearly understand 
the terms and conditions upon 
which he is selling miles to his em- 
ployer. He should appreciate that 
the need for the service may change 
at any time and that the arrange- 
ment is unsound if it is inflexible 
and cannot be treated impersonally 
in the same fashion as a service 
purchased from outside sources. He 
must not look upon the moneys re- 
ceived for the use of his car as a 
part of wages or salary. His car 
must be kept in good mechanical 
condition and appearance. He must 
be able to replace it with a new one 
at the proper time. 


The use of one car for both pur- 
poses is a decided economic and 
financial advantage to both parties 
at interest. In an _ organization 
where employer and employee-own- 
ers can subscribe to vhese, or simi- 
lar specifications, actual use of em- 
ployee-owned service can be under- 
taken with assurance of a fair trial. 


In sales work, where mileage is 
difficult to control, car-equipped 
men can make more contacts and 
atthe same time, the company can 
limit its total expense by establish- 
ing a maximum reimbursement, 
something not possible with com- 
pany-owned vehicles. 

Employee-owned service cannot be 
inaugurated in any company with- 
out due regard for its effect on 
company-owned facilities and costs. 
This is particularly true where pro- 
vision is made for self-maintenance 
of a company owned fleet, part of 
which would be eliminated with the 
adoption of employee-owned service 
to any extent. Some will say that 
these facilities can be used on em- 
ployee-owned cars. This, however, 
introduces another unusual rela- 
tionship between employer and em- 
ployee that has questionable chances 
of continued satisfaction and suc- 
cess. 

Employee-owned rates should not 
exceed the cost of suitable company- 
owned vehicles on the same jobs 
and there is firm justification for 
rates to be less if actual cost of 
prorated between business and per- 
sonal use. 

Each owner computes costs in his 


}own way and there is accordingly 
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DIVERS FACTORS CONTROL 
TRUCK OPERATING COSTS 


In a paper entitled “Control of Motor Vehicle Transpor- | areas.’ 


tation Operations,” 
Engineers’ 


presented 


transportation meeting 
Toronto, F. I. Hardy of Boston, Mass., 


at the Society of Automotive | 
at | 


now in progress 
pointed out that many 


different factors determine the cost of fleet operation. 


Mr. Hardy said in part: 

“Assuming that the proper ve- 
hicle has been selected for the par- 
ticular work to be performed, the 
next consideration must be given to 
mechanical maintenance and oper- 
ation. There is little variation in 
prices paid for gas, oil, tires and re- 
pair parts, as among the larger 
operators, but the cost per mile does 
vary greatly. Good mechanical up- 
keep will lower the cost per mile for 
depreciation, tires, gas and oil; and 
trucks will also give an added rev- 
enue and more reliable service be- 


cause the vehicle will be able to | 


work more miles per day and days 
per year. I have tound a variation 
in cost of as high as 20 per cent. in 
tire miles and gas and oil, even 
though the operators were paying 
the same aimounts for tnese items, 
because one fleet was kept in a fine 
mechanical condition, while the 
second Gne was poorly maintained. 

“Daily maintenance records should 
include data on tire pressure, gas, 
oil and water, so arranged as to 
place the responsibility on the in- 
dividual responsible if the work is 
not properly performed. 

“A mechanical inspection should 
be made on a mileage basis depend- 
ent On type of equipment, type of 
work, etc., but generally each 1,000 
miles. Records should be simple and 
such that the responsibility for the 
proper work being performed can be 
placed on the individual. 

“A complete overhaul of the 
equipment should be made at any 
point up to 50,000 miles dependent 
entirely again on the job, size and 
work performed by equipment. I 


o~ — - 





have generally performed this work 
at 35,000 miles so as to make the 
motor vehicle practically a new 
truck in so far as performance dur- 
ing the next mileage period is con- 
cerned. Shackle bolts or any other 
wearing part that will not perform 
an additional mileage period, say 
35,000 miles, are replaced by new 
parts. Again the type of record 
used should place the responsibility 
for proper work being done on the 
individual. 

“The measure of efficiency varies 
somewhat with the commodity; for 
instance, in retail stores delivery 
the measure of efficiency is the de- 
liveries per mile, and the deliveries 
per day, per truck; in retail coal 
delivery the tons per mile, and the 
tons per day, per truck. The 
simplest form of record giving the 
operator these statistics should be 
used. About 90 per cent. of truck 
operators do not know the real 
factors of control which make for 
the most efficient operation. Until 
the trucking business becomes more 
stabilized and gradually is taken 
over and made a big business, the 
manufacturer must do three things 
if the motor truck is to have its 
rightful place in the transportion 
field: He must sell a motor vehicle 
of the proper size, weight and 
horsepower. He must show the 
operator how to properly maintain 
that vehicle from a mechanical 
standpoint. He must show the 
operator the proper measures of 
efficiency in such a concise and 
simple way that they will follow it.” 





|for the transportation of commodi- 


SELLING MOTOR TRUCK 
TRANSPORTATION 


Speaking at the Tuesday techni- | 
cal session of the S. A. E. meeting | 
on selling motor truck transporta- 
tion, R. D. King of Metropolitan | 
Distributors, New York, said: 

“The motor truck has won its 
present position as a transportation 
tool by a combination of inherent 
advantages as such and aggressive 
promotion of its use by manufac- 
turers, shippers and the haulage in- 
dustry. 

“Possessing no appeal other than | 
an economic one, the sale of motor 
truck transportation has been ac- 
complished only by the patient ac- 
cumulation of evidence of its utility 
in reducing cost and _ increasing 
marketing areas. 

“Merchandising of this form of 
transportation falls into two dis- 
tinct classes. First, there is the 
sale of transportation as a com- 
modity—the truck itself. The re- 
quisites for this branch of selling 
include a grounding in the princi- 
ples of truck engineering and op- 
eration so that the qualities built 
into the vehicle by the factory may 
be adapted to the users’ needs with 
a maximum efficiency. Recogni- 
tion of this has been responsible 
for the training of truck salesmen 
in the analyses of truck users’ re- 
quirements, and the fitting of the 
vehicle to the job, in the promotion 
of preventive maintenance and care 
of the vehicle after the sale, and 
finally in the replacement of the 
truck when its economical life is 
ended, either through wear or ob- 
solescence. 

“The second form in which motcr 
truck transportation is sold is as a 
service, and here the haulage in- 
dustry offers the shipper transpor- 
tation to fit the need. The wide- 
spread use of the motor truck is 
due in a large measure to the 
variety of form. of service available 





ties by truck. Local and long-dis- 
tance haulage by the ton, package 
and parcel cover the needs of sea- 
sonal and intermittent movements 
of merchandise. 
be leased with and without drivers 
for the exclusive use of those desir- 
ing to retain the identity of their 
equipment without the responsibil- 
ity for its ownership and operation. 

“Active competition in the sale 
of every form of motor truck trans- | 
portation has been responsible for 
the progressive reduction in the cost | 
of shipping by truck, and this com- 
| petition may be depended upon to 
continue the improvement of the 
vehicle and the service in reducing 
the cost of distribution and facili- 


| tating the development of market | 


Motor Driven Surface 
Grinder 


The Gallmeyer & Livingston Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
added to its line a mOtor driven sur- 
face grinder, No. O, 





face grinding operations. 
is being built in either the pedestal 
or bench type. Also a portable ped- 
estal may be had for use where 
either type of machine may be 
needed. 

The pedestal or column has dove- 
tailed ways for raising or lowering 
the knee. On its upper surface the 
saddle is sixteen inches long, the 


or other foreign matter. 

The table of this machine is 5 by 
29 inches overall with a 5 by 12 
inch working surface. Two T slots 
are provided for carrying a mag- 
netic chuck. End guards are pro- 
vided, being cast integrally with the 
table to give protection for the 
longitudinal ways. 

The taleb travel is 12 inches and 
is provided by a rack and Spiral 
pinion, actuated by a hand wheel. 
The 5'%-inch cross feed is provided | 
by an Acme thread screw. A 6 by !,2 | 


Or equipment may | - 


designed for | 
carrying out the most delicate sur- | 
This item | 


ator. 





inch grinding wheel is provided as 
standard equipment. 
motor is a % horse power unit. 


SALES SHOW GAIN 


Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 
Hippodrome Motor Company, local 





Ford dealership, has had an increase 
of 25 to 30 per cent. in both service 
and sales departments in September 
over the preceding month, according 
to Warren C. Brown, president. 


The standard | 


5.—The | 








Two Competing 
Automobile 


Distributors 
Took a 


Business Trip 





One went by train, spending 
the night in a hot, stuffy sleepe 
ing car. He was uncomfort« 
able all the way. He did not 
sleep well, arrived at his dese 





tination tired and in a poor 
frame of mind for talking 
business. 

The other flew in a Stine 


son plane. He enjoyed every 
minute of the trip. He arrived 
the evening before, and spent 
the night a comfortable 
hotel bed; rose the next morne 
ing rested and refreshed; 
ready for business. And, when 


in 


|he had finished in this town, 


his plane was waiting, ready 
to take him to the next one, 
independent of time tables. 





Which one of these men would 
you prefer to be? It’s easy to 
be the man that flies. Call the 
local Stinson Air Cab Opere 
His for crosse 
country flying are low. You 
can also learn to fly at no 


rates 


bearings being protected from grit | added cost on these trips. 


Or write the secretary STIN- 
SON AIR CAB OPER- 
ATORS ASSOCIATION, 
Wayne, Michigan. 





is 
Be sure it is on 
the planes you hire for air taxi 
trips and flight instruction. 


THIS EMBLEM 


protection. 
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Recommends Standard Code for 
Vehicle Dimensions and Loading | 


(Continued from Page 4) 











The need for a uniform regulation ; wheels whose centers may be in-|A study of a recent compilation of | . 
of the length of single : tween two parallel trans-/| restrictions reveals that for four- | and openings should be used. Every 
vehicles is evidenced by the great verse vertical planes forty inches| wheel vehicles the permitted gross | door added means a loss of refriger- 
divergence of existing regulations | apart. weights varied from 8,000 to 36,000 | ation; gaskets flatten, latches loosen, 
in this respect. Although all but} The problem of fixing limiting | pounds, for the six-wheel type from | hinges sag, and doors are often left 
eight states restrict the length of | loads is not a simple one. Opposed} 16,000 to 48,000 pounds, while for |P€ unnecessarily. Care must be 
single vehicles the legal lengths run!to the natural desire of the high-|combinations of vehicles the dis-|US¢@ to break all metal contacts | 
from 26% to 40 feet. As regards|way administrator to protect exist- | parity was even more pronounced. ) between the inside and outside of 
combinations of vehicles all but/ing construction against damage; An exhaustive study of the effect | the door by proper hardware con- 
seven of the states restrict the | and to expand his system as far as|of various combinations of current | struction. Such contacts cause 


length, the restrictions varying from | 
30 to 85 feet. 

The suggested restriction of the 
length of a combination of vehicles 
to 65 feet and the number of units 
of which the combination may con- 
sist is based largely on considera- 
tions of the safety and convenience 
of the motoring public. 
SPEED—RECOMMENDATION 

‘a) Minimum speed. No motor | 
vehicle shall be unnecessarily driven 
at such a slow speed as to impede 
or block the normal and reasonable 
movement of traffic except when 
reduced speed is necessary for safe 
operation or when a vehicle or a 
combination of vehicles is neces- 
sarily or in compliance with law| 
vreceeding at reduced speed. ; : 
(b) Sieniuneaes speed ' No bus or| {ace by a wheel of given static 
truck shall be operated at a speed | weight if the speed, surface rough- 
greater than forty-five miles per catia .~ eee vehicle character- 

» & sath .» | istics are defined. 
hour. The operation of a passenger But mere evaluation of the ap- 


automobile at a speed greater than hed f o- dens vet sabes the arel 
forty-five miles per hour shall con- | P¥S ee roe cee re 
|lem; the effect of these forces is the 


stitute prima facie evidence of 
important thing. 


reckless driving. . — 
Speed regulation must be viewed}, ome “> eeeneisen - - -_ 
from two angles (1) the conveni-| "Fe and the improvement of p 
ence and safety of the motoring | ment specifications and finishing 
public and (2) the damage done to methods have so tended to reduce 
roads wheel roughness on the one hand 
Minimum Speed and surface roughness on the other 
that much inconvenience that we approach the ideal condi- 
accidents are caused by tion. Roughness of a serious degree 
: will be found only at certain places 


desire of the highway 


jconsiders efficient and economical. | 
The desirability of uniformity 
|this particular apparent, 
|since in the existing state regula- 


from 4,000 to 17,200 pounds. Thirty- 


8,000 or 9,000-pound maximum wheel 
load or some intermediate value. 
The solution lies in being able 
to predict with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy the effect of wheel 
| upon pavements. This is a very in- 
volved problem 
We are able to predict within rea- 
sonably narrow limits what actual 





It is well known 
and many 
the slow 


driver. He dams up traffic behind i } t ’ 

. axe ac ’ > r os 
him until the natural inclination to | SUCH. for example, as where two ad 
dart out of the traffic lane and hur- | Jacent rigid road slabs have ye | 


rated vertically. 


ry ahead in the face of oncoming ; 
traffic to a more favorable position | 1" the case oi surfaces which are 
often becomes too strong to resist, | 20 inherently smooth and in the 
Many serious accidents are thus|°4S¢ Of non-rigid types, which are 
caused. susceptible to increasing roughness 
Maximum Speed — From the under traffic the resulting impact 
standpoint of safety it is obvious | increments musi be considered. 
that excessive speeds must be This is no appreciable difference | 
curbed. between the effect of the 8,600 pound | 
From the “road damage” view- and 9,000 pound wheels with high | 
point it has been known since the | Pressure and low pressure tires, re- 
earliest days of impact investiga- | spectively, it is concluded that it is 
tion that the force applied to a/|Preper to make the recommendation 
pavement of given roughness by a| t0_Which this discussion refers 
wheel of a given static weight Fortunately, however, the solid 
varied with speed. More recently | tire is fast disappearing. The num- 
we have been able to segregate | ber of new trucks equipped with 
“shock” impact caused by the whee! | Solid tires has dropped from 25 per 


striking an obstruction and “drop” |cent. of total trucks in 1922 to 3.1 


impact due to the subsequent drop- | per cent. in 1931. 

ing of the wheel upon the pave- In addition to fixing the maxi- 
ment, We know now that the , mum legal wheel load the arrange- 
“shock” type increases almost pro-/|ment of axles should also be con- 
portionately with speed, at about! sidered. Experiments have defi- 
55 miles per hour, and that the/nitely shown that where a given 


load is equally distributed over two 
axles the stresses in the pavement | 
are not greater than were half the | 
same load carried on one axle pro- 
vided the two axles are at least 36 
inches apart. 

In recognition of this fact an axle | 
load should be defined as the total | 
load on all wheels whose centers 
may be included between two paral- 
lel transverse vertical planes 40/| 
inches apart. 


GROSS WEIGHT—RECOMMEN- 
DATION 

Subject to the recommended axle 

loads no vehicle shall be operated 

when a total gross weight, with 

load, exceeds that given by the for- 


“drop” type reaches 2 maximum at 
about 25 miles per hour and then 
either decreases or fails to increase 
“Shock” impact does not reach the 
value obtained at relatively low} 
Speeds by the “drop” type until 
speeds around 50 miles per hour are 
encountered. 

In view of the above, it is sug-| 
gested that security from excessive 
impacts by bus and truck on pneu- | 
matic tires would result if the speed | 
is limited to 45 miles per hour. 
AXLE LOAD— 
RECOMMENDATION 

No vehicle shall be operated 
whose axle ioad, if equipped with 
high pressure pneumatic tires, ex- 
ceeds 16,000 pounds, or whose axle 


load, if equipped with low pressure, | mula W=c (L+40) where 
or balloon tires, exceeds 18,000 W=total gross weight, with 
pounds. load, in pounds 

These limitations are recommend- c=a coefficient to be deter- 


ed as the minimum, maximum lim- mined by the individual 
its to be imposed for main roads in states 

any state, but should not be con- L=the distance between the 
strued as inhibiting heavier axle | first and last axles of a 


vehicle or combination of 
vehicles, in feet 


loads if any state desires a higher | 
wheel load limit. An axle load shall | 
be defined as the botal load on all” 


c sialic. Ne ew Commercial 
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Refrigerated Trucks in 
Demand 


(Continued from Page 4) 


possible with available funds is the | 
transport 
business to operate loads which it 


in | 
especially 


tions permissible wheel loads range 


one states have adopted either the 
loads 


force will be applied to a road sur- 


A value of 600 is recommended for | | Keyser is } manager. 





“c” as the lowest which should be 
imposed, but this should not be con- 
strued as inhibiting greater values. 

The methods in force at present 
for limiting gross vehicle weights 
are entirely lacking in uniformity. 
These methods are generally based 
upon such factors as number of 
wheels or axles, type of tire, and 


number of vehicles in combination. 
doors. 


commercial vehicles made by the | 
| Bureau of Public Roads has shown 
| that the legal gross weight may be 
| logically expressed by the suggested | 
formula W=c (L 40). It is 
}assumed that each state will have 
|to fix for itself the value of the co- 
lefficient “c” after a study of its 
|existing highway structures and in 
ithe light of future planning. 
| In conclusion, the crying need to- 
| day is uniformity in state laws regu- 


and _ disintegration. The finest 
| looking bodies are marred by rust 
|streaks appearing around the door. 
|The use of non-rusting metals is 
recommended. In 
temperature bodies, provision should 
be made 
| into the top of the door which will 
tend to freeze it when closed. 


Provision should be made for the 
} mounting of ice containers or refrig- | 


jlating motor transport activity. | erating coils at the time the body is | 
There are many phases of this| designed. The exact type of coil | 
{activity beyond the scope of this | hangers or supports should be known 


| Paper and in them the same lack of 
uniformity exists as in the items 
| touched upon here. In order to ob- 
| tain uniformity we must first have 
| a set of regulations or a code to} 
| which all interested parties may 
jreasonably adhere—a code based 
}upon experience, observation and 
|research data. For the limited items | ated or placed in containers. 
involved, it is believed and hoped | are often built into various parts of 
i that the recommendations discussed | the body and utilize fins or other 
in this paper may provide a code | devices to increase the surface. The 
| which is reasonable and which may 


assured. 

The oldest type of refrigerating 
| System used in trucks utilizes ice 
lor salt and ice. The ice is either 
crushed or used in blocks; it may be 
distributed in the material refriger- 








of | tion and cause deterioration. When- 
| ever it is necessary to use salt to 
obtain lower temperatures, the re- 
| sulting brine is very objectionable, as 
| it corrodes metal parts, shortening 
| their life. 


Containers filled with eutectic so- 


|basic necessity to the future 


highway transport. 


'S. A. E. MEETING 
DRAWS 250 MEMBERS 


to prevent water running 


|} so that their location can be defi- | 


nitely planned and rigid mountings | 


Pans | 


moisture formed is often objection- | 
| be generally accepted in view of the | able, as it may seep into the insula- | 


to the construction and number -of 
The very minimum of doors 


sweating which results in corrosion 


| the generator. Speed variation seri- 













necting the compressor through a 
motor to the storage battery of an 
electric truck. Gasoline-driven 
trucks have been equipped with 
storage batteries to drive the com- 
pressor. Batteries, however, are 
heavy, expensive, require continu- 
ous service and attention and cause 
difficulty from voltage variations. 
The truck engine has been used 
to directly drive an electric genera- 
tor to supply energy for a motor 
to drive the compressor. The power 
take-off has also been used to drive 


| 


ously affects the generator voltage 





the case of low} 


|}complicated and require expert 
| service. 
(b) Power Take-off. The power 


| 


|sor. It is not possible to control 
the amount of refregeration when 
such a variable is present. 





| lutions are used for truck refrigera- | 


(Continued from Page 1) | tion. 


lc. Horine, International Motor|on account of the necessity of pre- 
| Company, New York, and convened | cooling and handling charges. ; 
| by G. W. Garner, past chairman, More recently, solid carbon di- 
| Canadian section. Papers on the| oxide has come into much promi- 
| ‘Legislative Regulation of Motor | nence in truck refrigeration. If 
Vehicles and Its Effect on Design| offers advantages over ice in that 
|and Operation” were read by T. H.|much lower temperatures are at- 


| MacDonald, chief, and J. T. Thimp-|tainable. It has twice the cooling 
son, Bureau of Public Roads, United | value per pound and its change of 
States Department of Agriculture, | state in cooling is from solid to gas 


| Washington, and Pierre Schon,| instead of from solid to liquid. The 
General Motors Truck Company,| fact that it produces such a low 
Pontiac, Mich {temperature makes the control of 

Thursday's program calls for tech-| body temperatures difficult. Many 
nical sessions both morning and/types of construction have been 
afternoon. At the morning session.| used to distribute and control the 
|under the chairmanship of F. K.| refrigeration effect. The most re- 
|/Glynn, American Telephone and|cent system utilizes the double re- 
Telegraph Company, New York, and|frigerant principle by which the 
;convened by J. L. Stewart, vice-| solid carbon dioxide is used to con- 


Papers | dense a secondary refrigerant such 
|are to be presented by Dr. Graham/as methyl] chloride or dichlorodi- 
Edgar, Ethyl Gasoline Corporation,|fluoromethane. The secondary re- 
|New York, on “Automotive Engines | frigerant is used to refrigerate the 
| and Their Fuels,” and by Burgess|body and contents, its rate of cool- 
| Darrow, Goodyear Tire and Rubber|ing being controlled by suitable 
| Company, Akron, O., on “Pneumatic}| valves. Present prices of solid car- 
| Tires, Old and New.” j}bon dioxide render its use rather 
At the afternoon session, under | expensive. 
the chairmanship of A. G. Herre-| Some manufacturers who have 
shoff, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, | large refrigerating plants use pre- 
and convened by Warren B. Hast- | cooling systems. Brine or refriger- 
ings, secretary, Canadian section,|ant is circulated through the coils 


chairman, Canadian section. 


| papers are to be presented by A. M./in the body during the time the | 


Wolf, consulting engineer, New York | truck is parked in the garage. The 
| city, on “Six-Wheel Trucks,” and by|evaporator may be either exposed 
|E. E. Laschum, Railway Express/inside the body or imbedded in a 
Agency, Inc., New York, on “The|brine tank or eutectic solution. If 
| Business of Motor Vehicle Fleet Op- it is inconvenient to connect to the 
eration.’ factory refrigerating system a small 
|compressor can be used. There is 
JOBBER MOVES /no attempt to control the tempera- 
Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—Parts Ser-|ture. These methods depend on a 
| vice Company, jobber of automo- | well constructed body and are good 
| tive parts and supplies, has moved! for short hauls. 
{into new headquarters building at| Many mechanical methods of re- 
| 353 North 57th St. The manager of | frigeration have been used. They 
| this store is Sam Waddington. The| may be classified according to the 
company’s other two stores are at | method used to drive the compres- 
| 1135 Mount Ephraim Ave., Camden,/| sor, as follows: (a) Electric, (b) 
N. J., with T. G. Rapp in charge as| Power “Take-off,” (c) Separate 
manager, and 210 West Main St.,| Gasoline Engine. 
| Norristown, Pa., where John B.| (a) Electric—The simplest form 
of electric drive consists of con- 


Car Registration Statistics, 
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These systems present certain | The 


‘adv antages and have numerous ap- | 


| was under the chairmanship of M. | | plications, although they are limited | ; 
| motive power. 


|cycle engines are being used. Most 


ers. Although the units are heavy, 
they are inexpensive, the cost of 
|}operation is low, and _ service is 


j}able or where the exhaust gases are 


2| 























































































and elaborate controls are necessary 
to overcome this difficulty. Auto- 
matic voltage regulators are usually 


take-off method is utilized to drive 
| this compressor direct, either 
| through belts or gears. This meth- 
od does not permit control of the 
compressor speed, which in turn 
varies the capacity of the compres- 


A hydraulic device is now under 
development which will deliver a 
constant speed regardless of the 
driving speed. Such a device, if 
reasonably free from service, should 
afford a _ satisfactory compressor 
drive from the power take-off. 

Another somewhat allied scheme 
consists of the use of a hydraulic 
unit. This system provides a vari- 
able stroke pump delivering a con- 
stant volume of oil to a fluid motor, 
which drives the compressor. This 
system offers possibilities but so ‘far 
has been found too expensive and 
not practical. 

(c) Separate gasoline’ engine. 
unit gasoline engine drive 
incorporates a simple air-cooled or 
water-cooled gasoline engine for 
The engine may be 
belted or directly coupled to the 
compressor, making a compact re- 
frigeration unit, which is independ- 
ent of any other part of the truck, 
One, two, and four-cylinder four- 


of these engines employ magheto 
ignition and hand or electric start- 


readily available. 

Regardless of the simplicity of the 
engine and compressor, there are 
problems to be solved in the combi- 
nation. Vibration causes trouble and 
development work is necessary to 
determine a suitable type of mount- 
ing. The drive is still subject to in- 
vestigation, as the power character- 
istics of the engine and compressor 
are unlike those encountered with 
other types of service. Close co- 
operation between body builders, en- 
gine and compressor manufacturers 


will be needed for a satisfactory 
solution. 
Many mechanical units may be 


equipped with an auxiliary motor so 
that the compressor may be oper- 
ated from a power circuit during 
Standover periods. This motor is 
not essential on gasoline drives 
where an exhaust system is avail- 


not objectionable. 

Automatic controls are used on 
many units, although the simpler 
type, incorporating the low temper- 
ature cut-out seems to be most 
successful. The full automatic unit 
has been tried again and again 
with repeated failure due to the 
delicate devices and lack of under- 
standing on the part of the user. 

The refrigerating unit has been 
|located in many positions on the 


truck. It has been placed on the 
top, the front, the rear, along the 
sides, underneath, and across the 


|body either in the front or rear. 


(Continued an Pore 7 
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For Gear Inspection 


When Do Employ 7 


Cars 


Pay? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


little consistency of opinion among 


them as to whether the rate under | can be included in the rate per mile 
| paid or it can be allowed in addition 


a given arrangement is a fair one. 
Some claim to break even, some to 
lose money and others make a 
profit but will not admit it. 


of simple structure and easily un- 
derstood, My own preference is for 
a block mileage rate that decreases 
the net return per mile as mileage 
increases on al] applications, with 
maximum reimbursements estab- 
lished on jobs where it is difficult 
to control or question mileage or 
upon which the maximum value of 
a car to the company is predeter- 
minable. 
class of employee-owned car is de- 
sirable distinction is best made 
upon list price of a standard model 
suitable for company business. For 
instance, cars below $700 list would 
be classed as small, 
large. Where more than one class 
of employee-owned car is used, the 
permissible grade should be made 
a part of the job specifications. 

Flat rates per period of use are 
not desirable, as they do not give 
a consistently fair and comparable 
return to employee owners. It is 
difficult to establish a flat figure 
that will remain fair to both parties 
for any reasonable length of time. 

Rates based upon a part of total 
actual expense are undesirable, due 
to the great variance in the amount 
of attention paid by each individual 
to his car, his own method of keep- 
ing cost, the detailed work involved 
in submitting reimbursement state- 
ments, the inability of the employer 
to verify their basis or accuracy, 
or to budget and control this phase 
of transportation costs. 

Arrangements are unsatisfactory 
by which employees receive operat- 
ing supplies, such as gasoline, oil, 
tires, washing, etc., in lieu of money 
for the use of their cars. 

An allowance may be made for 
parking charges occasioned by the 
use of the car on company business, 
applying only in larger cities, where 
parking on the streets or in com- 
pany garages is not possible. This 
should not cover any part of the 
expense for storage of a car at the 
employee owner’s residence, which 
is properly chargeable to personal 
use. Incidentally. mileage between 
an employee owner’s home and his 


working headquarters should be 
classed as personal in most in- 
stances. 


A report for the period of reim- 
bursement, giving daily speedometer 
readings. with a division of com- 


sirable, regardless of the rate basis. 
This can be a combined mileage re- 
port and invoice, of convenient size 
to be carried in the car for daily 
posting. 

A detailed monthly report of the 
cost of employee-owned _ service 
should be made and incorporated 
into the company’s motor vehicle or 
transportation cost report. Suffi- 
cient statistics on use factor, cost 


per mile, etc., should be developed to | : 
| nomical 


indicaie trends and permit compari- 
son wiih the cost of company cars. 

Authorization for employee-owned 
service should be made only after 
carefu! analysis and consideration of 
necessity. 





or that can be construed as class 
distinc.ion by the personnel. 


use of company-owned equipment is 


preferable on any job if not more | 


costly, and the transportation de- 
partment should have the option of 


supplying the required transporta- | : 
| cubic feet, at thousands of conveni- | 


tion with company equipment if 
practical and economical. 

A written agreement between em- 
ployer and employee is desirable. 
The form of agreement, 


partment, should clearly define the 
responsibilities assumed by other 
parties. It should be executed by 
the employee, approved by his su- 
periors. the insurance and transpor- 
tation departments. The insurance 
department sees that the coverage 
is of the correct type, adequate in 
amounts and with a carrier of good 
standing. The transportation de- 


. . | 
partment examines age, mechanical | 


condition, appearance, suitability 
and desirability of using company- 
owned equipment on the job. 

Proper: ipublic liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance must be car- 
ried to protect the company, The 

’ 


$700 and over | 


| asbestos 


cost of all or part of this coverage 


| thereto, preferably the former. In- 


surance cost is fixed and adds ma- 
| terially to the cost per mile if added 
Whatever the rate, it should be| aS a separate item on low-mileage 


| applications. 


COOPER ISSUES NE 


| 


| The Cooper Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Marshalltown, Ia., has just 
Where more than one| issued their new catalogue of gaskets 
and 


|for all popular cars, trucks 
|buses. Five gasket materials are 
|featured in addition to cork-com- 
| pressed abestos and felt. 
| as follows: 

Ferrobes which 
| steel and asbestos. 
die treated, producing protruding 
barbs on both sides. An asbestos 
sheet is rolled to both sides, the 
having been previously 
treated so as to make it 
against water, gasoline, oil, etc. 

Ferro-Korkite which is made by 
the same process as Ferrobes, ex- 
cept that Cvoper Korkite, highly 
compressible treated paper, is used 
instead of asbestos. This is recom- 
mended when excesive heat is not a 
factor. 

Ferro-Gaskoid mace by the same 
process as Ferrobes, except that 
Cooper Gaskoic, high grade fiber 
packing, is used in place of asbestos. 


is composed of 





This material is Cooper’s own 
packing, made to _ specifications 
from hemp and jute paper base. 


Gaskoid is designed to have great 
resistance to gasoline and oil, and 
also a very high tensile strength. It 
is soft and pliable and so made as 
to eliminate shrinkage. Resists dry 
heat to 180 degrees or moist heat to 
225 degrees. 

Korkite is a material considerably 
softer and more pliable than Gas- 
koid and having remarkably great 
compressibility for a treated paper 
packing. Recommended for many 
applications to replace cork, as it 
is no more expensive, and, Of course, 
can be handled with less loss and 
will retain its shape and dimensions 
almost indefinitely. 

Five display boards of Cooper gas- 


kets are described in the catalogue | 


featuring gas tank and radiator cap 
gaskets, felt washers, Ford . model 


| “A” gaskets, metal type gaskets, ex- 
6-cylinder | 


hausts, ete., Chevrolet 


| gaskets. 
pany and personal mileage, is de- | : 


Prest-0-Lite Torches 


The Linde Air Products Company, | 
York, has just published a | 


New 
handbook on Prest-O-Lite torches. 

This publication will be of interest 
to electricians, mechanics, plumbers, 
mechanical refrigerator men, tele- 


phone linemen, garages and to all | 


others who are interested in eco- 
and efficient soldering, 
brazing and heating equipment. It 


;contains descriptions and _ illustra- 


tions of the complete range of 


Prest-O-Lite equipment for solder- | 





The | 


| acetylene), 


Precedents must not be|ing, brazing and heating require- 
set up that will become burdensome | ents. 


The range of applications 
and types of work for which Prest- 
O-Lite equipment is especially con- 
venient and efficient are described 
in detail. This equipment operates 
on Prest-O-Lite Gas _ (dissolved 
which is available 





which | 
should be drawn up by the legal de- ' 


tanks containing 70, 40, 30 or 10 


ently located exchange stations 
throughout the country. 


PROTECTION FOR HANDS 


The DeVilbiss Company is market- 
ing a new product known as Pro- 
Tek, designed to protect the hands 
of workers who have to handle such 
materials as lacquer, paint, varnish, 
grease, Oil and other similar ma- 
terials. 

Pro-Tex is a white cream which, 
when rubbed into the skin before 
working, forms a protective film, 
soluble only in water and, which 
sticky substances and soiling ma- 
terials are powerless to penetrate, it 
is claimed. It is described by its 
makers as “an invisible glove.” Pro- 
Tek is not only harmless to the 


jto dissipate 
|addition to that required to cool the 


IN DEMAND 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Wherever it is placed the compart- 
ment must be large enough so that 
the unit is accessible. With the 
unit located across the body, a free 
circulation of air is possible. Large 


volumes of air are required, as for | 


instance, when using a 1} h. p. air- 
cooled compressor for low tempera- 


|ture work approximately 15,000 cu. 


ft. of air per minute are necessary 
the condenser heat in 


engine. 





_ GASKET CATALOGUE 


They are 


A steel sheet is | ; 
| resist 


proof | 


Evaporators of the dry expansion | 


type are generally used. However, 


flooded evaporators properly located | 


in the body are giving satisfactory 
service. If the evaporator is large 
it should be installed when the body 
is being built or a false 
should be provided for its installa- 
tion at a later date. 


small sections, which otherwise may 
be required. Evaporators should be 
made of sturdy materials which will 
corrosion. The evaporator 
must be protected by suitable baf- 
fles which will permit the free cir- 
culation of air. Refrigeration can- 
not be effective unless air circula- 
tion is permitted. This point is 
often forgotten when transporting 
products in boxes that can be 
packed close together. Proper drain 
pans should be installed under the 
evaporators, so that drippage will 
not damage the products. Regular 
defrosting of the evaporators in- 
creases their efficiency. Ice cream 
bodies are rarely defrosted, but the 
snow formation should be removed 
by frequent scraping. 

Control of the refrigerant is of 





| pounds. 


chain, drop-forged “rivetless” chain 


in | 


| 
| fit each other properly. | 
| 
| 


skin, but actually beneficial. 
dition, it leaves no sticky or greasy 
feeling. 





paint, 
similar materials can be quickly and 
completely removed by washing the 
skin under running water. 


utmost importance. The liquid 
must be retained in its proper place 
in the system by suitable location 
of the expansion valve and its con- 
trol. Spillage of liquid from the 
evaporator into the crank case must 
be avoided. 


NEW STEEL CHAIN BOOK 
OFF PRESS 


An catalog 


has just been completed by Link- | 
Belt Company, on steel chains, in| 


which information on the older 


chains is brought up to date, and | 


fored for the first time. 
The sizes range from 
detachable steel link-belt 
size) having an ultimate strength 
of 950 pounds, to powerful chains 
of as great a strength as 1,500,000 | 
Between these two ex-| 
the specifications, dimen- | 
sions, strengths and list prices of | 
a large number and_ variety of | 
chains are given, suited to practi- | 
cally every elevating, conveying and | 
power transmitting service for which | 
steel chains can advantageously be | 
used. 
This includes “SS” class steel | 
roller chains, long pitch engineering | 
chain, block type and draw bench | 
chain, steel “leaf” or balance chain, 
steel detachable Link-Belt, steel ice 


tremes 





and the “RC” class finished steel | 
roller chain. 

Many attachment links are illus- | 
trated for elevating and conveying | 
work; and a comprehensive line of | 
sprocket wheels has been included, | 
enabling the user to select suitable | 
sizes of sprockets for the work to} 
be done. A word of caution is em- 
bodied in the book’s foreword, to the | 
effect that chain life depends upon | 
the sprocket wheels, as to insure | 
durability and maximum service of 
both chain and wheels they must | 


IN LARGER QUARTERS 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 5.—In- | 
creasing both space and equipment, 
the Halverson Motors, Inc., distrib- | 
utor of the Willys-Overland Com- | 
pany in the Northwest, has estab- 
lished itself in a new location at the | 
Fawkes Building at 1629 Hennepin | 
Ave. | 


At ae 7 ~ 


In ad- 


When Pro-Tex is used, lacquer, 
grease, metallic dusts and 


opening | 


One large sec- | 
tion is more desirable than several | 


the small | 


(No. 25} 5 7 
| who require the least attention. 


| 
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| 
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Springfield, Vt., makes automatic 
mercially possible, 





THE RED LINER, produced by the Fellows Gear Shaper Company, 


inspection of gear accuracy com- 


This machine is used for the inspection of ali 
Hudson and Essex gears 














Who Ever | Gave Something 
For Nothing? 
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what it needs.” Then he went on 
to say that he had purchased a 
coupon book from this firm, and it 
was so cheap he was beginning to 
be doubtful about the quality of the 
service. I told him that no doubt 
he had received his money’s worth, 
and he remarked, “Well, you usually 
get just what you pay for.” Now 
I happen to know that the firm 
selling these coupons did not make 
any money, and the trade isn’t sat- 
isfied with the service, so who is 
head? The dealer is out of pocket 
and confidence in all service sta- 
tions is being destroyed. 

This slogan reading, “Service with 
}@ smile,” is one of the silliest ex- 
pressions ever uttered. It does 


| 
| 


the class that spends much 


money. Usually the best money 
makers for the dealer are the ones 


One of the rottenest forms of com- 
petition is the fellow that can’t sell 
his merchandise and so resorts to 
price cutting or to giving something 
away in order to bring in trade. He 
makes a special price to some of his 
trade and winds up by giving them 
all some kind of a rakeoff. He 
doesn’t make any money and won't 
let any one else make any if he can 
help it. The big boys are the origi- 
nators of that idea; I mean the 
major oil and rubber companies. 

The best way to meet that kind 
of competition is to use the argu- 
ment that something for nothing is 
just worth what it cost. Sooner or 


KENT 


AUTOMATIC 
GARAGES new york 


AND OPERATED 
the 
LEY GARAGE CORPORATION 


The last word 'n convenience 
and safety for your car: ++ 
occupies its own particular 

compartment: ‘ 
offers every opportunity * 
for storage ~by the hour, 
the day,the month; ++ +> 
with or without service.’ 


Rates #1529 monthly and 


our OWNED 
, by 
















upwards. 


ofcars,: * 


KENT 
GRAND CENTRAL 


| want 
|the highest priced man in town on 
tickle some motorists to have some | lubrication, 
one fuss over and wait upon them, | Price of oil and never will. When I 
many new and useful sizes are of-| but this kind of trade as a rule is | have to resort to that I'll quit. 
} not 


| Lincoln 


|} and 
|my customer wants. 


Expert repairs on all makes @ 


¢ 
oe oT ee 


44 ST. near THIRD AVE. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-0460 


later the motorist will agree that 
this is true. While these free 
tickets get a certain class of trade 
there are those that will not trade 
at such a place. The time is com- 
ing when the ticket business will be 
despised because there is a backfire 
to it. Every customer taking a 
ticket has a feeling that there is a 
black boy in the wood pile, and 
when something happens to the 
motor he has a guilty feeling that 
perhaps the free oil had something 
to do with it. , 

| While I like to cater to the bettér 
|class of motorist, I have some of all 
kinds. Common every day Golden 
| Rule service is the only kind to offer 
—no free service, but the kind I 
to receive for myself. I am 





have never cut the 


I advertise “SERVICE” at my 


|}plant, but it isn’t free service, it’s 
| honest-to-goodness value for value. 


When I service a car, whether a 
or an Austin, its the best 
kind of a job I know how to give, 


that kind of service is what 


DYER NAMED PRESIDENT OF 
SYRACUSE DEALER ASSN. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Frederick 


| E. Dyer has been elected treasurer 
jand Harry 
{the Automobile Club of Syracuse 
| fill vacancies caused by the death 
|of Willet L. Brown. Mr. Brown was 
| secretary 


of 
to 


E. LaVier secretary 


and treasurer for many 


years. Mr. LaVier has been execu- 


| tive secretary for nineteen years. 
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ics, unskilled labor and the modestly / 
paid clerical class. The income of 
this class went up to as high, pos- 
sibly, as $2,500 per year. The unit | 
purchasing power was not great, but 
the aggregate involved huge expen- 
@itures, 

“Second at the top of the pyramid | 
was what might be known as the 
‘wealthy’ class. This class may be 
considered as having an income 
yearly of $20,000 and above. The total 
number of this class was relatively 
small, but the unit purchasing power 
was great. 

“The third class was the middle 
class, with salaries trom $2,500 to 
$20,000. 

“It is not exaggerating to say that 
temporarily the first two classes | 
have passed out of the market. Our 
great toiai of unemployment comes | 











Maturativ trom among the low wage 
@arners. These are ithe people who 
wow are largely dependent upon 
public help in order to get t 

Necessities of life. They are, natur-| 
ally, out of the market. Ti is per-| 
haps, not too much ay that the! 
very Wealthy have suficied almost! 


0! 


@qually wsofar as curtailment 
buying power is concerned. 
‘The accumulation of wealth ex- | 
presses itself in two ways, real} 
estate and_ securities. Everyone 
knows what has happened to these | 
types of investment. | 
“It may, therefore. be accepted as | 
a fact that only our great middle | 
class continues to offer purchasing 
power. But this class, ranging in 
income from $2,500 per year to 
$20,000 per year, constitutes a buy- 
ing market unparalleled anywhere 
else in the world. It has come thru | 
| 
| 
i 
' 


the present depression reasonably 


imtact. It did not have big invest- 
ments in securities or real estate. In 
large measure it owns ifs own 
homes. I: continues on pay rolls, 


and if its wages have been reduced, | 
so have living expenses. | 

“Most of the money in the savings 
funds of our country comes from the | 
great middle class and these savings 
have actually increased during the 

riod of the depression so that in| 
931 they were up $565.000,000 over | 
the preceding year and for the first 
time in history passed ten billion | 

dollars. There are 13,000,000 savings | 
fund depositors in the United States 
and their average owings are $750. 

“Here is an immense market. It 
is true that the money in the sav- 

ings funds largely represents hoard- 
ed money, but it is the job of sales- 
manship to bring that money into 
¢tirculation. 

“Nothing is more certain than 
hat people must have the indi- 
idual transportation represented by 

the automobile. They have forgot- 
ten how to walk. Without the auto- 
mobile the business man would be 
marooned in his office. We could 
not get the children to school, nor 
bring food to our kitchen doors. 
Gone for the woman of the house 
would be the matinee, the shopping 
tour or the grim battle of the bridge 
table. 

“The whole industry will not sell 
in 1932 more than 1,200,000 automo- 
biles. This is the lowest total since 
1916, except for the war period, and 
in 1916 our population was 25,000,000 
less than at present and the United 
States was getting along with 3,500,- 
000 cars, as against 25,000,000 in use | 
on the first of the current year. | 
Here is shownan immense market. 

“There are evidences that business 
is improving. Rising securities prices 
show a greater public confidence. 
Credit conditions are better. Bank 
failures have virtually been stopped. 
Therefore, the salesman has a bet- 
ter chance than for three years to 
develop volume. How can he do it? 
How can he contribute his help in 
the present situation? 





“Here I am on sure ground. I} 
know the answer. It is the same for | 
office boy or proprietor. It can be | 


expressed in one word. 

“That word is one of the most 
hated and yet one of the most po- 
tent in the language, for it is: 
WORK! 

“Work, an illimitable boon when) 
we lack it, but when we all too often 
scorn and shirk when we have it! 

“The world is out of balance. Thru 
no tault of their own millions of our 
fellow workers are idle, destitute and 
non-productive. Only by the efforts 
of those of us who are employed can 


; thar 


their loss be made good, and the 
normal be restored. 

“TJ do not mean perfunctory work. 
I mean work as never before, work, 
bitter, concentrated, slavish and un- 
remitting; work without cessation 
and without stint; work which will 
make our most industrious efforts of 
the past look like loafing. 

“We need work that overlooks no 
chance and that failure cannot 
daunt. Work which scorns hours 
and carries itself into the night. 
Work that will put you at your office 
at 7.30 a. m., instead of 9. Work 
that will make you avoid your home, 


| pleasant though it be, because busi- 


ness cannot be helped there. Work 
that will make you abandon or cur- 
tail your bridge, your fishing and 
your golf. 

“You will need to be in physical 
shape for such an ordeal. Get your- 
self ready by eating less and drink- 
ing less, by cutting down meat for 
fruits and vegetables, and by walk- 
iu, and sweeting to get down the 
wa. tline. This may seem tough, but 
as betweeoa starvation and hard work 
i prefer the latter. 

There will be ample reward for 
suc! ofrated activity, more 

tne selish gain of each man 
and his fan though these are 
properly your ()';: consideration. We 
are largely saiesmen in this gather- 
ing. We are in the fortunate posi- 
tion that the work we do will make 
work for others. 

“The orders we get will upbuild 
pay rolls. They will start the wheels 
of industry turning. They will turn 
the flow of luxuries and necessities 
toward the American home. They 
will serve the cause of our children’s 
education. They will bring happi- 
ness and plenty where there have 
been misery and want. All this we 
can do, not swiftly, perhaps, but 
steadily, surely. 

“Let us show the fiber that is in 
us. Let us scorn handicaps. Let us 


co 


| prove that we can still travel the 
| Stony paths of energy. So to do will 


mean the most practical patriotism, 
for the benefits of our toil will 


| Spread themselves to all our people.” 


Other speakers on the program to- 
day included the Hon. Charles A. 


| Harnett, state motor vehicle com- 


missioner, and Edward Payton, 
market analyst of Cleveland, O. Mr. 
Payton talked on “Security for the 
Motor Car Dealer.” 

The Niagara Falls Merchants As- 
sociation. which has acted as host 
to the state body, was roundly 
praised for its handling of the con- 
vention and the thoroughness with 
which its program was carried out. 

The reception committee repre- 
senting Niagara Falls group was com- 
posed of J. W. Cunningham, Albert 
Cummings, W, T. Few, Mr, Kellogg, 
E. A. Kinsey, Gustave Krueger, 
Henry Lammerts, George Lenz, 
John MacKenna, Joseph F. Mac- 
Kenna, Sanford Morden, Sanford 
Morden, Jr., Fred C. Moyer, A. J. 
Mullane, George F. Mullane, N. J. 
O'Leary, F. I. Pierce, L. Livingston 
Pierce, William Oittkethly, R. W. 
Van de Bogart, H. W. Watters, J. P. 
Williams, W. S. Williamson and Carl 


| Witkopp. 


N.C. TRUCKERS PLAN 


COUNTER ATTACK ON 


RAIL PROPAGANDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


held in Charlotte and other prin- | 


cipal cities in the state, and a cam- 
paign to arouse public interest in 
behalf of the railways’ position is 


| progressing. 


In the meantime the truck own- 
ers’ organization, which includes in 
its membership not only executives 
of truck operating companies, but 
also employees of concerns in all 


|branches of the automotive trade, 


began planning its program of ac- 
tivity under the direction of John L. 


| Wilkinson, president. 


HAY ON COAST 

Chicago. Oct. 5.—Thomas J. Hay, 
president and general manager of 
the National Used Car Market Re- 
port, Inc., publishers of the Blue 
Book and Red Book, is on a trip 
through the Pacific Coast and Pa- 
cific Northwest. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 


New York, Oct. 5.—Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation of Delaware has 
been organized to acquire all the 
outstanding common stock of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, a 
California company, located at Bur- 
bank, Cal. The company builds 
Lockkheed airplanes. An authorized 
issue of 500,000 shares of no-par 
common stock, of which 120,000 are 
to be outstanding, has been pro- 
posed. The company is headed by 
Lloyd Stearman, formerly president 
of the Stearman Aircraft Company. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 


New York, Oct. 5.—Stockholders 
of Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
at special meeting approved capital 
readjustment plan which had been 
operative since July 28, when two- 
thirds of each class of stock had 
been deposited. Under the plan each 
share of 6 per cent. preferred is ex- 
changeable for $100 par value in 
ten-year 6 per cent notes and two 
shares of new common stock; each 
share of 8 per cent. preferred is ex- 
changeable for one share of $6 no- 
par preferred stock, redeemable at 
$102.50 a share and three shares of 
new common stock; one share of 
new $5 par common is to be issued 
for two shares of old no-par com- 
mon. 


FISK TIRE 


Springfield, Mass. Oct. 5. — 
Orrin G. Wood, chairman of the 


reorganization committee for the 
Fisk Rubber Company, . announced 
yesterday an extension to October 
21 in the time during which deposits 
of bonds and notes will be received 
under the plan dated August 29 
last. More than 68 per cent. in the 
aggregate of the company’s first 
mortgage twenty-year 8 per cent. 
sinking fund gold bonds and of the 
five-year 544 per cent, sinking fund 
gold notes—more than a majority of 
each—already have been deposited, 
Mr. Wood said. 


AUBURN 12 ANNEXES 
HILL CLIMB RECORDS 


(Continued from Paze 1) 


made previously by other makes of 
cars, and established eleven new 
ones in distances for which there 
had been no. previous records. 
Records for speed, endurance and 
hill-climbing have been officially 
certified to by the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 

The hill-climbing records were 
made up City Creek Hill, Hollow 
Hill, Wrightwood Hill, Mt, Baldy, 
Lower Waterman Canyon, Upper 
Waterman Canyon and Crestline 
Village Grade (previously known as 
the Rim of the World). 

Seven of the records were made 
in the brougham model in high gear 
and the eighth in the speedster 
mode] through the gears. 

The City Creek Hill covers a dis- 
tance of 10.4 miles up the side of 
a mountain over many switch-backs 
and grades ranging from 19 to 15 
per cent., and with a difference in 
elevation of 4,000 feet. The Auburn 
brougham was sealed in high gear 
and made the run in 21 minutes, 


| 35.7 seconds, establishing a new rec- 
|ord. The previous record was 25 





minutes, 14.6 seconds. 

The second record was estaklished 
by this same car on Hollow Hill, 
near San Bernardino, The run up 
this stunt hill was made in 25.75 
seconds for the 1,500 foot rough dirt 
road course and in which a grade 
of 22 per cent. is encountered. This 
beat the previous record by 2.45 
seconds. 

A third hill climbing record was 
made at Wrightwood Hill, between 
Cajon Mountain Pass and Palmdale. 

Again locked in high gear the 
12-cylinder Auburn Brougham set 
a new record up Mt. Baldy by mak- 
ing this 7.1-mile run to an elevation 
of 4,700 feet in 8 minutes and 54.5 
seconds as against 9 minutes 13.4 


| seconds, the previous record. 


BUYS WATTERS & BROWN 


Waterloo, Ia. Oct. 5.—Earl L. 
Brown has purchased all interests in 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany firm of Watters & Brown and 
has moved to a new location at 123 
8th St., where he will feature a full 
line of the company’s products, 
carry a full line of parts and fea- 
ture a service department. 


REFRIGERATOR SALES UP 

New York, Oct. 5.—The electric 
refrigeration bureau of the National 
Electric Light Association announced 
yesterday that the sales of house- 
hold electric refrigerators in New 


York state during the first eight | 


months of this year reached a total 
of 141,869 units. This represents 
113.8 per cent. of the eight months’ 
quota of 124,683 sets for the state 
and district in the bureau’s national 
campaign for the sale of 1,000,000 re- 
frigerators this year. 


ADOPT FIVE-DAY WEEK 


New York, Oct. 5.—The five-day 
week of forty hours’ work was 
adopted in the soap industry yester- 
day when the Procter & Gamble 
Company announced that all of its 
American and Canadian plants 
would go on that basis October 10. 
No statement indicating that wages 
would be maintained at former rates 
was made by the company, which 
said that its action was “in line with 
the nationwide movement to spread 
available work.” 

The soap manufacturer follows 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the General Motors Cor- 
poration, the New York Telephone 
Company and other large concerns 
in placing its employees on a five- 
day basis. 

The Standard Oil Company adopt- 
ed the plan on July 1, while the New 
York Telephone Company, avoiding 
specific mention of a five-day week, 
extended “part-time employment” 
on May 1 lasi to all workers. 


R. R. RECALLING MEN 

Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 5—The Cen- 
tral Railroad Company of New Jer- 
sey recalled fifteen men to their 
Elizabethport repair shops. this 
morning, and also recalled thirty- 
eight men to their car repair shops 
at Ashley, Pa., this morning. These 
shops have been closed since May 31, 
1932. The management hopes to be 
able to work the above force on a 
five-day basis until the first of the 
year. 


TO BUY 500 BOX CARS. 

Chicago, Oct. 5—Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company will 
purchase in the near future 300 
box cars and 200 gondola cars, ac- 
cording to Patrick H. Joyce, presi- 
dent. There is a _ possibility also 
that the road may buy ten passen- 
ger locomotives, he said. “Advan- 
tage might be taken of the oppor- 
tunity to finance the purchase 
through the Railway Equipment 
Finance Corp.,” he stated. Cost of 
300 box cars and 200 gondolas is 
roughly estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of $950,000. Should Great 
Western finally decide on the ten 
passenger locomotives, these would 
bring the total expenditure in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000. 


HOSIERY SHIPMENTS SOAR. 

New York, Oct. 5.—September 
shipments of stockings by the 
Propper-McCallum Hosiery Com- 
pany totaled 46,300 dozen pairs, an 
increase of 84 per cent. in unit vol- 
ume over the 25,500 dozen pairs 
shipped in September, 1931. This 
constitutes the largest September 
business in the history of the pres- 
ent company, which comprises a 
merger of the Propper Silk Hosiery 
Mills and McCallum Hosiery Com- 
pany, effected in February, 1930. 
The favorable comparison in unit 
shipments with a year ago is ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that 
a hosiery strike started on Sep- 
tember 20, 1931, which lasted 
through most of October. 


POWER OUTPUT GAIN 

Boston, Oct. 5—In week ended 
October 1 the New England Power 
Association’s total primary output, 
which includes only power produced 
for direct sale, was 35,972,000 kilo- 
watt hours, against 35,302,000 a year 
ago, an increase of 1.9 per cent, 
and the best gain noted in any week 
since January. Primary output in 
association for September was 146,- 
827,000 kilowatt hours, or 99.6 per 
cent. of September, 1931, total of 
147,353,000 kilowatt hours, 7 


OPERATES AT CAPACITY 


Enka, N. C., Oct. 5.—While there 
have been no recent additions to the 
working force of the American 
Enka Corporation those 1,930 em- 
ployed are more fully employed and 
the plant is operating at full capa- 
city, according to A. J. L. Moritz, 





On the Other Hand 









vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. Activity at the plant was ma- 
terially increased during late July. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
| PAY $45,000,000 
TAX IN MICHIGAN 


(Centinued from Page 1) 


that there have been collected in the 
form of gasoline tax, vehicle weight 
tax, certificate title fees, duplicate 
license plate fees and similar items, 
$45,256,178.62. 

That’s the contribution of the au- 
tomotive industry in just one state, 
and that has been eollected—cash on 
the barrel head, There is no $6,021,- 
764.43 carried on the books. Then 
add to this tremendous sum the mil- 
lions in corporation tax and other 
assessments paid by the automotive 
industry. 

Gasoline tax alone amounted to 
$21,572,229.79, which shows that 
taxation of this type has become 
more than a habit—it is a disease, 
Some very surprising facts on this 
subject are disclosed by Mr. Frank 
Phillips, president of the Phillips 
Petroleum Company, in a very able 

jarticle entitled, “The Gas Tax 
Racket,” appearing in the October 
issue of Capper’s Farmer. 

According to Mr. Phillips, the first 
gasoline tax in the United States 
was levied in Oregon in 1919 and was 
1 cent per gallon. Today this tax is 
in effect in every state in the Union. 
Also, numerous cities, and in some 
cases, counties and parishes, have 
the right to levy gasoline tax. Then, 
on top of ali this, the last Congress 
imposed a Federal gas tax. The state 
taxes range from 2 cents per gallon 
up to 7 cents. 

“It was originally intended that 
gas tax, as well as the millions col- 
lected from other phases of automo- 
tive taxes, should be used exclusive- 
ly in the construction and upkeep of 
public highways. Today the pro- 
ceeds from these various taxes help 
to pay for everything from mainten- 
}ance of charitable and penal insti- 
ltutions to the propagation of 
oysters. Because automotive taxes . 
are easily collected they are piled 
on in ever-increasing volume with- 
out consideration of the tremendous 
damage being done to one of 
America’s greatest industries, to an 
indispensable form of transporta- 
tion and to the country at large. 

Normally the automotive indus- 
try is responsible, directly and in- 
directly, for the employment of 
4,030,000 people—9'% per cent. of the 
gainful workers in the United 
States. It is obvious, therefore, 
that whatever adversely affects the 
automotive industry likewise sub- 
stantially injures the nation’s earn- 
ing and spending power. It is ob- 
vious also that burdensome motor 
vehicle taxation seriously retards 
the return of prosperity. 

The automotive industry wants to 
do all that’s expected of it in pro- 
moting better times—and it wants 
to pay its just share of taxes. But 
we all know what happens when you 
kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg—and that’s exactly what will 
happen in this case unless our law 
making bodies drastically revise 
their views on automotive taxation. 


NORTHERN NW. Y. SALES 
REFLECT PLANT GAINS 
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the lowest point in the history of 
the business and in the larger com- 
munities legitimate dealers are ac- 
tually offering cash outright for used 
cars. 

Business volume at the Rochester 
plant of the Delco Appliance Cor- 
poration, a subsidary of the General 
Motors Corporation, has recorded a 
material increase during the past 
few weeks, with inquiries indicative 
of further impetus to trade during 
the coming months. The local plant 
has added several new items to its 
line and manufacture of these is ex- 
pected to keep employment on an 
even keel for some time. 
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